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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

An RS moment? 

British cabinet meetings vary in their 
significance, but, with the Cameron and 
May administrations having said next to 
nothing about their aims for Brexit, there 
was much expectation surrounding the 
get-together on August 31. 

Three important decisions were made 
public: the aim of controlling immigration 
is prioritised over membership of the 
European Economic Area (EEA); 
parliament won’t have a say on whether, 
and when, notification is sent to the 
president of the European Council that 
the UK has “decide [d] to withdraw from 
the union”; and there’ll be no early general 
election. Positions can obviously change, 
but this is what the world has been told. 
There haven’t been leaks or briefings to 
the media, so presumably these decisions 
lack die-hard opponents within the cabinet. 

The government isn’t treating Brexit as 
a charade. As Theresa May said from day 
one, Brexit means Brexit. For the second 
half of next year the government’s given 
up the chairing of the council of the EU 
(die governmental legislative counterpart 
to the European parliament), and at home 
two new departments have been created. 
The Conservative Party is staking its 
reputation on following through on Brexit. 

The first decision contradicts 
the expectation of many Marxists - 
surprisingly not noted within this 
newspaper. The British government, Tory 
or Labour, is said to be in the grip of big 
capital, be it companies registered in the 
UK (British capital) or other companies 
working in Britain (capital in Britain), with 
finance capital wielding disproportionate 
influence. What big capital wants is 
delivered by government, and the state 
more generally. There’s said, or assumed 
to be, a necessary relationship here, 
perhaps achieved through a common 
understanding or by the ‘structural’ 
dependence of state income on taxing 
company profits. For some Marxists the 
state is the instrument of the mling class; 
for others it’s relatively autonomous of the 
mling class and so relatively dependent 
upon it. 

Yet in almost 12 weeks the 
spokespeople and representatives of 
big capital have been largely silent. The 
Parliamentary Labour Party majority 
has shown what it is to make a song and 
dance when things don’t go their way. But 
no big statement from the Confederation 
of British Industry, nor the Institute of 
Directors. Nor from a trade association or 
the City. Just a murmuring straight after 
the result, and a few announcements of 
shifting planned projects to The continent’. 

Why is this? What does this tell us 
about the nature of the state in today’s 
Britain? How can a Tory government 
defy the united ‘remain’ voice of big 
capital? And why has it rendered the 
latter mute? Elsewhere I have evaluated 
how the government’s behaviour affects 
the plausibility of different Marxist 
conceptions and accounts. 

The referendum campaign was a low- 
info affair. By and large it was all about 
Bmssels, the EU. Perhaps it is indeed true 
that the sovereignty angle won out - rather 
than keeping the foreigners out. So hardly 
a mention of the EEA. Or of Switzerland 
being outside the EEA, securing access 
to the constituent states through multiple 
bilateral treaties. The Brexiteers spoke of 
all sorts of options - Norwegian (joining 
the EEA via the European Free Trade 
Association), Swiss, Canadian, Canadian 
plus - within a context of the UK’s trade 
deficit strengthening its negotiating 
position. Now the talk is Savile Row: a 
bespoke agreement, unique for a unique 
people. 

The second decision, bypassing 
parliament, is also an innovation of the 
May government. Is this the first attempt in 
Britain to exercise plebiscitary mle? What 
can the motivation be? It seems May (the 


May faction?) is trying to ensure Brexit 
can’t be derailed. Perhaps so, but will a 
contrarian MP table a motion in support of 
Brexit, or a motion stating that parliament 
- both houses - has to give permission for 
notification being sent? The cabinet’s view 
is unambiguous: May’s legal advice is that 
it can be lawfully given independently by 
the government - indeed, on July 8, Robert 
Craig offered an argument that the power 
was already part of primary legislation, 
avoiding reliance on crown prerogative 
in foreign affairs (ukconstitutionallaw. 
org). Remainers already have court 
proceedings underway, with a route to the 
supreme court - or higher. On September 
5 the Commons had a discussion on the 
4.1 million second-referendum petition. 
It wasn’t held in the chamber itself, but 
in an annex to Westminster Hall. It got a 
corresponding level of publicity, which 
shows where we’re at. 

Another way to avoid derailing is not 
to call an early general election. That 
would have needed either a two-thirds 
Commons vote or repealing the fixed- 
term act by passing through both houses 
on a simple majority - the Lords can 
delay, but only by a year. Why bother? 
The focus is on Brexit, Brexit, Brexit. 
Cementing the Conservative Party as the 
voice and mother of the nation. But isn’t 
the Labour Party in chaos, can’t it be 
smashed electorally? What’s the msh? The 
Boundary Commission revisions favour 
the Tories anyway. No. Leave Labour 
to twist and turn, stewing in the juices 
released by the antics of the PLP fanatics 
and their pals in the party apparatus. May 
2020 is when the other knife can go in. 

So all this leaves the Weekly Worker 
group having an RS moment. Doing the 
Egyptian a la Revolutionary Socialists. 
The CPGB aggregate on September 4 
properly focused on the struggle within 
Labour, so leaving unrevised the view 
from outside that the group believes 
Brexit won’t happen (‘An army for 
socialism’, September 8). It’s puzzling 
why so much emphasis has been placed 
on a prediction. That as may be, in the face 
of the evidence since June 23, it reminds 
one of how the RS were convinced in 
their statement of July 9 2013 that the 
overthrow of president Mursi was all 
part of a continuing revolution, and not 
the consolidation of a capitalist regime 
under military mle. 

Jara Handala 
email 

Pollitt advice 

Given all the furore over the utterly pointless 
Labour leadership election, in which levels 
of adulation for Corbyn are reaching levels 
rarely seen out of the Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea, I thought I’d remind 
you of the words of Harry Pollitt, in the 
1951 British road to socialism. 

Now, before you read his words, I 
hope we are all in agreement that, even 
if the Labour Party was elected in 2020, 
even with Corbyn at the helm, it would 
not be more radical than the Labour Party 
of 1945-51. Good, now we all agree with 
that, let’s see what Harry Pollitt had to say 
about the Labour government of 45 to 51: 

“So at the general election in 1945 they 
[the voters] returned a Labour government 
with a large parliamentary majority. 
They rejected the Tories, the party of 
big business, which had mled Britain 
for most of the black years between the 
wars. They supported the Labour Party, 
which declared that its aim was peace 
and friendship with the Soviet Union, and 
socialism in Britain. 

“But instead of the promised friendship 
with the socialist lands, we have been 
dragooned into an alliance with the 
worst enemies of labour - the bankers 
and businessmen of America - for war 
against the countries where the workers 
are in power. 

“As a result of this policy, Britain has 
been dragged into an armaments race; 
prices are rising, while wages are held 
back; and the workers are now being 
robbed of the social gains won since 
the war. 


‘ ‘Why has the Labour government thus 
failed the hopes of the people? Because, far 
from challenging the rights and privileges 
of big business at home and abroad, it 
has allied itself with big business against 
the people 

“The capitalists have done 
exceptionally well under the Labour 
government; indeed, they have never 
been better off. The workers have paid 
for all this in low wages, higher prices 
and heavier taxation, while the Labour 
government has conducted an offensive 
against the workers’ efforts to secure 
increased wages. Troops have been used 
in strikes, hard-won democratic rights 
have been ruthlessly attacked, strikers 
have been arrested and prosecuted, and 
collective bargaining has been turned 
into a farce by means of Order 1305 and 
compulsory arbitration.” 

Now, here Pollitt, for once, is telling 
the truth! Not a pretty picture, and 70 
years onwards we are expected to forget 
this and elect a watered-down version of 
this. Why? 

Steven Johnston 
Stockport 

Out of his depth 

This letter is a response to Paul Demarty’s 
letter (September 8) responding to my letter 
(August 25), responding to his article, 
‘Voting for the right lizard’ (August 4). 

Demarty writes: “I made an argument, 
as a provocation to the likes of Mr Ellison”, 
which is OK, and then when I respond to 
his provocation he writes: “Given that he 
is aBlairite troll...” Can you appreciate the 
absolute absurdity and stupidity of these 
two comments taken together? Obviously 
Demarty is a small man with a small IQ 
(brain) and a huge inferiority complex that 
clouds his limited intelligence. 

I am not a member of the CPGB, 
but I do enjoy reading the Weekly 
Worker , as it gives me an opportunity 
to engage with brainwashed, frustrated 
revolutionaries like Demarty, who 
are completely unable to sustain an 
argument outside their comfort zone 
and resort to abuse in order to disguise 
their lack of an intelligent response. 

Of course, you can respond to me by 
accusing me of resorting to abuse, but 
experience proves that cretins/morons/ 
imbeciles/idiots existing in their twilight 
world only understand such language (and 
then only dimly) and so, working on the 
assumption that Demarty is one of those 
four, he leaves me with no alternative that 
I would not employ when engaging with 
intelligent life. 

Arguably Demarty represents the 
least intelligent form of human life on the 
planet, one step up the evolutionary ladder 
from pond life. My response to Demarty is 
in future do not engage with me until you 
get some treatment, because you are way 
out of your depth, sonny Jim. 

To the Weekly Worker , I suggest that 
you take the trouble to try to explain the 
meaning of the previous sentence to him 
(try to ignore his vacuous expression - the 
lights will be on, but possibly there’s 
no-one at home) and then you post him to 
the Outer Hebrides, where he can engage 
with an audience of seabirds and the odd 
whale, any of which possess similar IQs 
to him. 

Breaking news: Paul Demarty, arch 
demagogue of the CPGG, debates with 
a whale. Shock news: Whale wins the 
debate. 

I rest my case. 

Michael Ellison 

email 

Contempt 

Given last week’s events surrounding the 
‘honourable’ Keith Vaz MP, I think we are 
going to have to recalibrate our already 
highly limited expectations of that Jeremy 
Corbyn chappy. How is it that the ‘leader’ 
of the Labour Party did not straight away 
chastise, condemn and indeed promptly 
expel that so-called co-socialist MP of his? 

Vaz has now been exposed as someone 
who deliberately, consciously and 
systematically exploits migrants from 


east European countries - those who have 
been reduced to health-endangering and 
dignity-destroying prostitution. All of that 
is nothing short of physical assault blended 
with ‘quasi-colonialism’! 

What true socialist or Marxist will 
feel anything but sheer disdain alongside 
utter contempt for Corbyn, now that 
he’s decided to condone, or at least 
placidly downplay and feebly dismiss as 
a ‘personal matter’, such class-treacherous 
behaviour, those fundamentally anti¬ 
humanitarian actions on the part of his 
frontline Labour Party co-member? 

To be clear, I am not suggesting that a 
single one of us is entitled to stand in moral 
judgement over any other citizen’s sexual 
preferences, proclivities and choices or 
erotic indulgences/inclinations. (After 
all, given enough time, either love or sex 
will make a complete fool of any of us.) 

However, the specific matters and 
particular occurrences surrounding Mr 
Vaz are of an entirely different substance 
and calibre and a distinctly separate 
nature. Whether high or low, friend or foe, 
all citizens should consider and thereby 
assess and evaluate them accordingly 

- most significantly the ‘leader’ of his 
own political party, Mr Jeremy Corbyn, 
please let me amplify and emphasise 
and reiterate. 

Boris Kaspersky 
email 

Word is 

The debate about Chomsky’s ‘universal 
grammar’ is not about skills or capability 

- like a dog’s predisposition to distinguish 
smells - but about human nature (‘Two 
Noam Chomskys’, September 1). As 
language is an invention of human culture, 
how much of culture is ‘generative’: that 
is, genetic, inborn? 

To start with our animal inheritance: 
animals may not have language, but 
they can communicate. They distinguish 
things; they call and respond, they read 
signals which indicate danger or pleasure. 
Language does all these things - ‘I think 
he likes me’ - but it also provides abstract 
concepts - ‘he’s the only one I can imagine 
marrying and having kids with’. 

Does this mean that reproductive 
monogamy is a universal concept? Then 
anything else must be unnatural. Oh 
dear - politics. 

Humans have developed animal 


Second 

'^#our coverage of the Labour 
■ Party is just the ticket,” 
writes comrade CL. “The analysis 
is second to none.” And to back up 
his words he enclosed a nice cheque 
for £100, with the usual exhortation 
to “keep up the good work”. 

As CL and many others know, the 
role of the Weekly Worker is to argue, 
continuously and consistently, for 
what the working class movement 
needs most of all: a principled 
Marxist party with the potential 
to unite the left. And, of course, 
our call to intervene in the Labour 
battle to defend Jeremy Corbyn is 
connected to this aim. A Labour 
Party acting as a united front for all 
working class organisations would 
mark a significant political advance. 

But we could not play that role 
without the substantial financial 
support we receive from our readers. 
Every month we aim to raise £ 1,750 
in donations to meet our running 
costs and help improve the paper’s 
content - and usually we get there. 

However, I have to say that the 
past week has not been a good one 
for our fighting fund - apart from 
comrade CL’s donation, of course! 
His was the only cheque received 


communication and created concepts, 
often in the form of ideals, which, as 
Jacques Lacan saw, plague us with their 
demands. But not all societies have the 
same concepts, or grammar. Some lack the 
concept of‘book’, as Chris Knight pointed 
out, or, for that matter, ‘car’. 

The Piraha people of the Amazon 
rainforest were found by anthropologist 
Daniel Everett to have a language that 
lacked certain features of ‘universal 
grammar’. For example, they do not say 
‘her brother’s house’, but must say, ‘She 
has a brother; this brother has a house’. In 
other words, they don’t have grammatical 
embedding. Even though they are superb 
hunter-gatherers, or perhaps because 
if it, they don’t count up to 10 either; 
numbering being related to embedding. 
They can recognise ‘one’, ‘many’and ‘less 
than many’ but don’t use more detailed 
numbers. This means that they have 
often lost out in trade with those who do. 
Furthermore, they lack complex clauses 
like ‘her friend’s mother’s house’. 

For Chomsky, such recursive 
possessive constructions are innate in 
humans and part of ‘universal grammar ’, 
which means that, during their whole 
existence as a people, the Piraha still 
haven’t fully participated in ‘universal 
grammar’. Everett did try to teach 
numeracy to some Piraha, but they found 
it very difficult. To the riposte that, being 
human, they still have the possibility 
of learning ‘universal grammar’, let us 
agree - while adding that they, or their 
offspring, still have the possibility of 
learning to drive as well. 

Mike Belbin 
Email 

Role models 

It’s unfortunate that Peter Manson’s 
article on the African National Congress 
doesn’t mention the Economic Freedom 
Fighters much (‘ANC in disarray’, 
September 8). 

In contrast to political education and 
broader political organisation, the EFF is 
highly effective in its political agitation 
and public relations, precisely because of 
the language and structures employed. 
That effectiveness and what underpins 
it is something the alternative left should 
look at seriously. 

Jacob Richter 
email 


to none 

and there were just two PayPal gifts 
- £20 from GH and £7 from DB. 
And that week also seems to have 
coincided with the precise period 
in the month when standing orders 
are few and far between - there was 
only the one: £20 from DV. 

So this has been the worse 
seven days I can ever recall for 
the fund - a mere £147 came our 
way, contrasting to the £488 we 
received last week. So that takes 
our running total to just £635, with 
exactly half the month gone. But I’m 
not despondent. I know things will 
pick up and our readers won’t let us 
down. I’d like to appeal in particular 
to our online readers - there were 
2,976 of them last week - to make 
use of that PayPal button. Or, better 
still, if you have an online bank 
account, make a payment to sort 
code 30-99-64, account number 
00744310. 

We need £1,115 in just over 
two weeks. • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 


BCM Box 928, London WC1N 3XX • 07704 903382 • www.weeklyworker.co.uk • editor@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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Ethnic cleansing? 

Binyamin Netanyahu’s video might have caused outrage, but 
Zionism still has friends in high places. Tony Greenstein 
comments 


I n aFacebook video posted over last 
weekend, 1 Israeli prime minister 
Binyamin Netanyahu claims that 
calls for a Palestinian state and the 
dismantlement of the settlements 
amounts to ethnic cleansing! 

It is reminiscent of the joke about 
the boy who, having killed both his 
parents, falls on the mercy of the court 
because he is an orphan. No greater 
supporter of ethnic cleansing is there 
than Netanyahu. This year alone over 
600 homes have been demolished in 
the West Bank, because they have 
been constructed ‘illegally’ in ‘area C’ 
by Palestinians. All construction by 
Palestinians in area C is deemed to be 
illegal, since planning permission is 
rarely, if ever, granted. 

Likewise virtually all Israeli 
settlement activity in the West Bank is 
nearly always legal , because permission 
is granted and, even when it is not, the 
legal proceedings to evict armed settlers 
from Palestinian land is so protracted 
that it is rare indeed that a settlement 
outpost is demolished. 

Israel itself was built on the basis of 
ethnic cleansing. It could be no other. 
When the United Nations decided, in 
1947, to divide Palestine into a Jewish 
and an Arab state, via resolution 
1818, it allocated 56.5% to the Zionist 
settlers who constituted one-third of the 
population, and 46.5% to the two-thirds 
of the population who were Arabs. 2 

The only problem, from the settlers’ 
perspective, was that nearly 40% - some 
325,00 - of the population living in the 
‘Jewish’ state were Arabs. This was 
unacceptable to the Labour Zionists 


who ran the Zionist government-in- 
the-making before the days of formal 
independence in May 1948. Between 
the passing of the United Nations 
resolution in November 1947 and June 1 
1948 - just 16 days after the declaration 
of independence - at least 300,000 
Arabs had already been expelled from 
the Jewish state and those areas of the 
proposed Arab state which had already 
been conquered. 3 In the ensuring war 
nearly half a million more Palestinians 
would be made into refugees. 

Palestine could only become a 
Jewish state if the vast majority of its 
citizens were Jewish. With a 40% non- 
Jewish minority and a vast disparity in 
birth rates, the Zionist settlers would 
have been in a minority unless they 
resorted to expulsions. They faced a 
choice between ethnic cleansing or an 
openly apartheid state. The problem 
with the latter was that it would have 
made it difficult, as South Africa later 
proved, for Israel to have received 
the unstinting political backing of the 
western powers. 

Netanyahu calling the dismantlement 
of the settlements ‘ethnic cleansing’ 
is like saying the same thing about 
any form of western colonialism. It 
makes a mockery of the term. Using 
the same logic, opposition to the 
German settlement of the Reichsgau 
Wartheland, or Warthegau - the area 
of Poland that Nazi Germany annexed 
between 1939 and 1945 - should also 
be considered ethnic cleansing by 
Netanyahu and the Zionist movement. 
Just as in the West Bank, Polish and 
Jewish inhabitants were expelled 


into a Polish reservation: the ‘general 
government’. (Although it has to 
be said that many Poles were made, 
under the most spurious logic of 
racial jiggery-pokery, into what was 
effectively honorary Aryans. No matter 

- the principle remains the same.) 

What Netanyahu deliberately 
misses out from his accusation, of 
course, is that the opposition to Jewish- 
only settlements is not because their 
inhabitants are Jewish - they could be 
Americans (many are), Christians or 
Polynesian - the objection is to the fact 
that they are settlers. It has nothing to 
do with their ethnicity, religion or lack 
of one. It is the same response that 
indigenous populations have made, 
whatever part of the world it is. 

The synthetic outrage from the 
Obama administration, which has 
funded and supported the settlement 
projects, vetoing any condemnation at 
the UN security council, is because the 
United States - though it understands 
Netanyahu’s intention’s very well 

- would prefer that he kept quiet 
about them. That is the real outrage 
surrounding what Netanyahu has said. 

We all know what his views 
are: the true hypocrisy is that of 
Obama, Theresa May - and, of course, 
supporters of Zionism in the Labour Party 
like Owen Smith and Tom Watson • 

Notes 

1. www.youtube.com/watch?v=G8CUFSHB 114. 

2. See http://news.bbc.co.Uk/l/hi/in_depth/ 
middle_east/israel_and_the_palestinians/key_ 
documents/1681322.stm. 

3. See M Tessler^4 history of the Arab-Israeli 
conflict Indiana 2009. 



London Communist Forum 

Sunday September 18, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and reading 
group. Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. Study of 
Ralph Miliband’s Parliamentary socialism. This meeting: chapter 7 
(‘MacDonaldism without MacDonald’), section 3: ‘Labour and fascism’. 
Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk; 
and Labour Party Marxists: www.labourpartymarxists.org.uk. 

Marx Memorial Library 

Sunday September 18, 11am to 4pm: Open house event, 37a 
Clerkenwell Green, London EC1. Including guided tours. 

Organised by Marx Memorial Library and Workers’ School: 
www.marx-memorial-library.org.uk. 

Keep Corbyn 

Monday September 19,7.30pm: Entertainment and speeches, Tyne 
Theatre and Opera House, 117 Westgate Road, Newcastle upon Tyne NE1. 
Organised by JC4PM: www.facebook.com/events/1218058171549471. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Tuesday September 20, 6.45pm: Introduction to human origins, Daryll 
Forde seminar room, Anthropology Building, 14 Taviton Street, off 
Gordon Square, London WC1. ‘Echoes of the dreamtime: decoding 
myths and fairy tales’. Speaker: Chris Knight. 

Art not Oil 

Saturday September 24,1.30pm: Education and planning meeting, 
Bloomsbury Suite, Friends Meeting House, 173-177 Euston Road, 
London NW1. 

Organised by Campaign Against the Arms Trade: www.caat.org.uk. 

The world transformed 

Saturday September 24 to Tuesday September 27: Leftwing politics, art, 
community and culture, the Black E, 1 Great George Street, Liverpool LI. 
Organised by People’s Momentum: http://theworldtransformed.org. 

15 years of the ‘war on terror’ 

Monday September 26, 7pm: Meeting during Labour Party 
conference, Friends Meeting House, 22 School Lane, Liverpool LI. 
Organised by Stop the War Coalition: http://stopwar.org.uk. 

People’s conference 

Saturday October 1,10.30am-5pm: Anti-austerity conference and policy 
discussion, Birmingham town hall, Victoria Square, Birmingham B3. 
Organised by People’s Assembly: 
www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk/peoplesconference. 

Austerity has failed 

Sunday October 2,11.30am: National demonstration. Victoria Square, 
Birmingham Bl.Themes: ‘Tories out - Austerity has failed - Support the 
junior doctors strikes’. Transport is being arranged from across the country 
Organised by People’s Assembly: 
www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk/toryconf_demo. 

Guantanamo justice 

Monday October 3, 5.30pm: Organising meeting, PCS HQ, 160 
Falcon Road, London SW11. Speaker: Yvonne Ridley. 

Organised by Guantanamo Justice Campaign: 
www.youtube. com/watch? v=gxNH4FlCExQ. 

Stand Up To Racism 

Saturday October 8,10am to 4pm: Conference, Friends Meeting 
House, 173-177 Euston Road, London NW1. 

Organised by Stand Up To Racism: 

www.facebook.com/Stand-Up-To-Racism-485067858271721. 

15 years of ‘bombing for peace’ 

Saturday October 8,10am to 5pm: Anti-war conference. TUC 
Congress House, 23-28 Great Russell Street, London WC1. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: http://stopwar.org.uk. 

Marxism and nature 

Saturday October 15,10.30am to 5pm: Conference, Student Central, 
Malet Street, London WC1. 

Organised by International Socialism : 
http://isj.org.uk/marxism-and-nature. 

Blair’s crimes and the Chilcot report 

Tuesday October 18, 7pm: Meeting, committee room 1, Council 
House, Victoria Square, Birmingham Bl. Guest speaker: Peter Brierley. 
Organised by Birmingham Stop the War Coalition: 
www. facebook. com/B StW C. 

The meaning of imperialism today 

Saturday October 22,1pm: Public meeting, Arts Centre, Aberystwyth 
University, Penglais Campus, Aberystwyth SY23. Speakers: John Rees 
and Ken Booth. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk . 

Labour Assembly Against Austerity 

Saturday October 22,10am to 5pm: Annual conference, Student 
Central, Malet Street, London WC1. Speakers include: Diane Abbott 
MP, Catherine West MP, Manuel Cortes (TSSA), Steve Turner (Unite). 
Organised by Labour Assembly Against Austerity: 
http://labourassemblyagainstausterity.org.uk. 

Marxism in Scotland 

Saturday October 29,10am to 5pm: Day school, Renfield St Stephens 
Centre, 260 Bath Street, Glasgow G2. 

Organised by Socialist Workers Party: www.swp.org.uk. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s name 
and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. If 
you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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After Corbyn’s second victory 

The failed coup presents the left with an unparalleled historic opportunity. James Marshall of Labour 
Party Marxists outlines a programme of immediate tasks and long-term strategic goals 



Tom Watson and Jeremy Corbyn: the fight will go on 


D espite the unremitting hostility 
of the mass media, despite the 
no-confidence motion, despite 
the ‘anti-Zionism equals anti-Semitism’ 
smearing, despite the court battles, 
despite the gerrymandering exclusion 
of 130,000 members, despite the 
ongoing witch-hunt, Jeremy Corbyn is 
set to score a second leadership victory. 
If the polls are to be believed, he will 
trounce citizen Smith by a resounding 
62%-38% margin. 

Whatever the exact figure, everyone 
knows it is Corbyn who will win and 
the right has already been adjusting its 
approach accordingly. The 169-34 vote 
by Labour MPs calling for a return to 
the pseudo-democratic practice whereby 
the Parliamentary Labour Party elects 
the shadow cabinet - scrapped under Ed 
Miliband in 2011 - is not an attempt to 
“heal wounds”. Nor is it a peace offering 
to Corbyn. No, it is a continuation of the 
civil war - albeit by other means. 

The PLP right eyes the national exec¬ 
utive committee - a vital field of struggle 
in the organisational, constitutional and 
policy battles to come - with worry. The 
shadow cabinet is allocated three NEC 
seats and the right fears that the left 
stands on the threshold of establishing 
a functional majority. And, towards that 
end, the Corbyn camp is busily promoting 
the idea of having two more trade union 
seats, plus an extra councillor, Scotland 
and Wales NEC seat ... elected by the 
membership. The left would be expected 
to win the lot. 

Similar constitutional moves are afoot 
for the September 25-28 conference in 
Liverpool to take the MP and MEP 15% 
threshold for nominating leadership 
contenders back down to 5%. In 2015 
that would have allowed Corbyn to 


stand. He would not have had to rely on 
the “morons” to “lend” him their votes. 

Of course, what the PLP right dreads, 
above all, is submitting to a genuine 
reselection process in the run-up to 
the next general election. By the same 
measure, anything towards that end, no 
matter how tinkering, is to be welcomed, 
at least as far as Labour Party Marxists are 
concerned. Most constituency members 
are itching to see the back of traitor MPs. 

There has been much chatter in the 
media about a PLP split. Needless to 
say, however, the right remains haunted 
by Ramsay MacDonald’s 1931 National 
Labour Organisation and then the ‘Gang 
of Four’ of Roy Jenkins-David Owen-Bill 
Rodgers-Shirley Williams who broke 
away exactly 50 years afterwards to 
form the Social Democratic Party. 
MacDonald’s NLO instantly became 
a Tory satellite. It finally dissolved in 
1945. As for the SDP, it merged with 
the Liberal Party in 1988 and shared the 
same sorry fate. From the early 1970s, 
even till the late 80s, of course, the 
political centre enjoyed something of a 
revival. 1 No longer. At the last general 
election the Lib Dems were decimated. 
They remain to this day marginalised and 
widely despised. Given the punishing 
logic of the first-past-the-post election 
system, it is therefore highly unlikely 
that the rightwing PLP majority will do 
us a favour and walk. 

Conceivably, the PLP right wing 
could go for electing its own leader (not 
the hapless poseur, Owen Smith) and 
constituting itself the official opposition. 
The result would be two rival parties. A 
rightwing Labour Party with by far the 
bigger parliamentary presence. Then, on 
the other hand, a leftwing Labour Party 
with trade union support, but a much 


smaller number of MPs. That way the 
right would get hold of most of Labour’s 
£6.2 million Short money and come first 
when it comes to asking parliamentary 
questions. 

However, a de facto split surely guar¬ 
antees their expulsion and the selection 
of alternative, official candidates. Most 
traditional Labour voters are predicted 
to remain loyal, not opt for some SDP 
mark two. Premising such a split, a 
recent YouGov poll gave a Corbyn-led 
Labour Party 21% of the total vote and 
a “Labour right party” just 13% (and the 
Tories 40%, Ukip 11 % and the Lib Dems 
6%). 2 Doubtless, such arithmetic explains 
why Ed Balls, former shadow chancellor, 
dismisses the idea of a breakaway as 
“crazy”. 3 

Political suicide certainly has no 
appeal for most rightwing Labour MPs. 
The one thing they truly believe in is 
their own career. So, the chances are 
that the right will dig in, use its base 
in the bureaucratic apparatus, amongst 
councillors, MPs, MEPs, etc, and fight 
till the bitter end. 

Tasks 

John McDonnell has been holding out an 
olive branch, talks of welcoming back 
Owen Smith into the shadow cabinet and 
pulling together to fight the “real enemy”, 
the Conservatives. 4 In the mind of team 
Corbyn doubtless that constitutes clever 
tactics. Divide the implacable anti-Corbyn 
MPs from those merely fearful of losing 
their seats. Divide the MPs who want an 
effective opposition to the Tories from 
those who really are Tories. 

An approach which presumably 
originates with Seumas Milne. Back 
in January 2016 our director of 
communications is meant to have 


produced a spreadsheet of Labour MPs. 
Leaked to The Times , it shows just 85 
MPs who can be considered “core group 
negatives” or “hostile”. Another 71 were 
supposedly “neutral, but not hostile”. 
Just 19 MPs were put in Corbyn’s 
“core group”, while 56 were classified 
as “core group plus”. 5 Needless to say, 
however, Milne’s calculations were 
violently wrong. 

After all, in June 2016, 172 Labour 
MPs actually signed the no-confidence 
motion. Then, after that, we have had 
the 169-34 vote on shadow cabinet 
elections. These two votes accurately 
photograph the real proportions of the 
“core group negatives” or “hostile” 
camp. There might well be those who 
can be considered “neutral, but not 
hostile”. They are, though, vanishingly 
small. What of the Corbyn camp? The 
“core group”, together with the “core 
group plus”, nowhere near adds up to 
75 MPs. No, there are little more than 
40 of them ... in total. 

So we need less spiel about olive 
branches, coming back and uniting. 
Instead, the membership must be 
organised, educated and galvanised. 
Not just to vote Corbyn. Not just to 
defend Corbyn. But organised, educated 
and galvanised for the war in the 
wards, constituencies, committees and 
conferences. 

There must be a strategic recognition 
that the right will never reconcile 
themselves to the Corbyn leadership. 
Let alone the growing influence of 
the radical, socialist and Marxist left. 
And, because the PLP right will pursue 
its civil war to the bitter end, we must 
respond by using all the weapons at 
our disposal. 

In our view the Labour left therefore 


has five immediate tasks. 

• Fight for rule changes stipulating that 
all elected Labour representatives must 
be subject to mandatory reselection. 
Reforming trigger ballots is not enough. 
MPs must be brought under democratic 
control - from above by the NEC; from 
below by the CLPs. 

• Abolish the hated compliance unit. It 
operates in the murky shadows, it violates 
natural justice, it routinely leaks to the 
capitalist media. Full membership rights 
must be restored to all those cynically 
suspended or expelled. More than that, 
welcome in those good socialists barred 
from membership, because, mainly 
out of frustration, they once supported 
Green, Left Unity or Trade Unionist and 
Socialist Coalition election candidates. 

• The stultifying inertia imposed on 
Momentum must be ended. That can only 
happen through democracy, trusting the 
membership and allowing the election of 
and right to recall all Momentum officials. 
Neither politically nor organisationally has 
Jon Lansman proved to be a competent 
autocrat. He has stopped Momentum 
meetings, he has blocked Momentum 
attempts to oppose the ‘anti-Zionism 
equals anti-Semitism’ smears, he has done 
nothing to organise Momentum to fight 
the witch-hunt. End the control-freakery. 
Membership lists must be handed over 
to the local branches, so as to maximise 
mobilisation. That will help Corbyn 
supporters to become educated, active 
and influential members of their CLPs. 

• Not only should we commit ourselves 
to securing further trade union affiliates: 
within the existing affiliates we must 
fight to win many, many more members 
to enrol. Just over 70,000 affiliated 
supporters voted in the 2015 leadership 
election. A tiny portion of what could be. 
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There are well over four million who pay 
the political levy. 6 Given that they can 
sign up to the Labour Party at no more 
than an online click, we really ought to 
have a million affiliated supporters as a 
minimum target figure. 

• Every constituency, ward and other such 
basic unit must be seized, revived and led 
by the left. The right has done everything to 
make them cold, uninviting, bureaucratic 
and lifeless. The left must convince the 
sea of new members, and returnees, to 
attend meetings ... and organise to drive 
out the right. Elect officers who defend 
the Corbyn leadership. Elect officers who 
are conscious and committed socialists. 
Our ward and constituency organisations 
can then be made into vibrant centres of 
organisation, education and action. As 
such they would be well placed to hold 
councillors and MPs to account. 

Long term 

Reorganising the Labour Party from top 
to bottom must be our overriding aim, 
certainly not trying to win the next general 
election by courting the capitalist media 
and concocting some rotten compromise 
with the right. 

Organisationally and politically far- 
reaching change is surely on the agenda. 
We need a sovereign conference. We need 
to subordinate MPs to the party. We also 
need to sweep away the undemocratic 
rules and structures put in place under 
Tony Blair. The joint policy committee, 
the national policy forums, the whole 
horrible rigmarole should be junked. 

Moreover we need a new clause four. 
Not a return to the old, 1918, version, but 
a programmatic commitment to working 
class rule and a society which aims for 
a stateless, classless, moneyless society, 
embodying to its core the principle, 
“From each according to their abilities, 
to each according to their needs”. 7 
Towards that end the Labour Party 
should commit itself to achieving a 
“democratic republic”. The standing 
army, the monarchy, the House of Lords 
and the state sponsorship of the Church 
of England must go. We should support a 
single-chamber parliament, proportional 
representation and annual elections. 8 

We are rightly proud of being a federal 
party. Therefore securing new trade union 
affiliates ought to be a priority. The FBU 
has reaffiliated. Excellent. But what about 
the RMT? Let us go out to win RMT 
militants to drop their misplaced support 
for Tusc. Instead affiliate to the Labour 
Party. And what about the NUT? Why 
can’t we win it to affiliate? Surely we 
can ... if we fight for hearts and minds. 

Then there is the PCS. Thankfully, 
Mark Serwotka, its leftwing general 
secretary, has at last come round to the 
idea. The main block to affiliation now 
being opposition from the Socialist 
Workers Party and the Socialist Party in 
England and Wales. Yes, PCS affiliation 
will run up against the Trades Disputes 
and Trade Union Act (1927), introduced 
by a vengeful Tory government in 
the aftermath of the General Strike. 
Civil service unions were barred from 
affiliating to the Labour Party and the 
Trade Union Congress as a result. The 
Civil and Public Services Association - 
predecessor of the PCS - reaffiliated to the 
TUC in 1946. Now, surely, it is time for 
the PCS to reaffiliate to the Labour Party. 

Yes, when we in LPM moved a 
motion at the February 2015 AGM 
of the Campaign for Labour Party 
Democracy calling for all trade unions 
to be encouraged to affiliate, we were 
met with the objection that it would 
be illegal. However, as NEC member 
Christine Shawcroft, who was sat right 
next to me, said, “What does that matter?” 
Here comrade Shawcroft, a close ally of 
Corbyn, shows an exemplary fighting 
spirit. Force a another change in the law. 

Use the partymax 

The PLP rebels are out-and-out 
opportunists. Once and for all we must 
put an end to such types exploiting 
our party. Being an MP ought to be 
an honour, not a career ladder, not a 
way for university graduates to secure 
a lucrative living. 


A particularly potent weapon here 
is the demand that all our elected 
representatives should take only the 
average wage of a skilled worker. A 
principle upheld by the Paris Commune 
and the Bolshevik revolution. Even the 
Italian Communist Party under Enrico 
Berlinguer applied the partymax 
in the 1970s. With the PCI’s huge 
parliamentary fraction, this proved to 
be a vital source of funds. 

Our MPs are on a basic £67,060 
annual salary. On top of that they 
get around £12,000 in expenses 
and allowances, putting them on 
£79,060 (yet at present Labour MPs 
are only obliged to pay the £82 
parliamentarians’ subscription rate). 
Moreover, as leader of the official 
opposition, Jeremy Corbyn not only 
gets his MP’s salary. He is entitled to 
an additional £73,617. 9 

We in LPM say, let them all 
keep the average skilled workers’ 
wage - say £40,000 (plus legitimate 
expenses). Then, however, they should 
hand the balance over to the party. 
Jeremy Corbyn, John McDonnell and 
Diane Abbott ought to take the lead. 
Imposing a partymax would give a 
considerable boost to our finances. 
Even if we leave out our 20 MEPs 
from the calculation, it would amount 
to a £900,000 addition. Anyway, 
whatever our finances, there is the 
basic principle. Our representatives 
ought to live like ordinary workers, 
not pampered members of the middle 
class. So, yes, let us agree the partymax 
as a basic principle. 

Given the huge challenges before 
us, we urgently need to reach out to 
all those who are disgusted by corrupt 
career politicians, all those who aspire 
for a better world, all those who 
have an objective interest in ending 
capitalism. Towards that end we must 
establish our own press, radio and TV. 
To state the obvious, tweeting and 
texting have severe limits. They are 
brilliant mediums for transmitting 
simple, short and sharp messages. 
But, when it comes to complex ideas, 
debating history and charting political 
strategies, they are worse than useless. 

Relying on the favours of the 
capitalist press, radio and TV is a fool’s 
game. True, it worked splendidly for 
Tony Blair and Alistair Campbell. But, 
as Neil Kinnock, Gordon Brown and 
Ed Miliband found to their cost, to live 
by the mainstream media is to die by 
the mainstream media. No, to set the 
agenda we need our own full-spectrum 
alternative. 

The established media can be 
used, of course. But, as shown with 
the run-up to the anti-Corbyn coup, 
when things really matter, we get 
hardly a look in. Indeed the capitalist 
press, radio and TV were integral to 
the anti-Corbyn coup. There are, of 
course, siren voices to the contrary. 
Those who think we can win over 
The Guardian , the Mirror , etc. 10 
But, frankly, only a fool would not 
have anticipated the poisonous bias, 
the mockery, the hatchet-jobs, the 
implacable opposition. 

Once we had the Daily Herald. 
Now we have nothing. Well, apart 
from the deadly dull trade union house 
journals, the advertising sheets of the 
confessional sects and the Morning 
Star (which is still under the grip of 
unreconstructed Stalinites). 

We should aim for an opinion¬ 
forming daily paper of the labour 
movement and seek out trade union, 
cooperative, crowd and other such 
sources of funding. And, to succeed, 
we have to be brave: iconoclastic 
viewpoints, difficult issues, two-way 
arguments must be included as a 
matter of course. The possibility 
of distributing it free of charge 
should be considered and, naturally, 
everything should be put up on the 
web without pay walls. We should 
also launch a range of internet- 
based TV and radio stations. With 
the abundant riches of dedication, 
passion and ideas that exist on the 


left here in Britain and far beyond, 
we can surely better the BBC, A1 
Jazeera, Russia Today and Sky. 

Refounding 

Of course, the Jeremy Corbyn-John 
McDonnell leadership faces both an enemy 
without in the PLP and an enemy within 
in their own reformist ideology. They 
seriously seem to believe that socialism 
can be brought about piecemeal, through 
a series of left and ever lefter Labour 
governments. In reality, though, a Labour 
government committed to the existing 
state and the existing constitutional 
order produces, not decisive steps in 
the direction of socialism, but attacks 
on the working class ... and then, as we 
have repeatedly seen, beginning with 
the January-Novemberl924 MacDonald 
government, the re-election of a Tory 
government. 

While it is correct to unconditionally 
support the re-election of Jeremy 
Corbyn, we must not give up on our 
critical faculties nor our commitment 
to transforming the Labour Party into 
a united front of all working class 
organisations that is genuinely committed 
to socialism. 

Naturally, knowing our history, real 
Marxists, as opposed to fake Marxists, 
have never talked of reclaiming the 
Labour Party. It has never been ours in 
the sense of being a “political weapon for 
the workers’ movement”. No, despite its 
electoral base and trade union affiliations, 
our party has been dominated throughout 
its entire history by career politicians 
and union bureaucrats. A distinct social 
stratum, which in the last analysis serves 
not the interests of the working class, but 
the continuation of capitalist exploitation. 

Speaking in the context of the 
advisability of the newly formed 
Communist Party of Great Britain 
applying to affiliate to the Labour Party, 
Lenin had this to say: 

[Wjhether or not a party is really a 
political party of the workers does 
not depend solely upon a membership 
of workers, but also upon the men 
[sic - JM] that lead it, and the content 
of its actions and its political tactics. 
Only this latter determines whether 
we really have before us a political 
party of the proletariat. 

Regarded from this, the only correct, 
point of view, the Labour Party is a 
thoroughly bourgeois party, because, 
although made up of workers, it is led 
by reactionaries, and the worst kind 
of reactionaries at that, who act quite 
in the spirit of the bourgeoisie. It is an 
organisation of the bourgeoisie, which 
exists to systematically dupe the workers 
with the aid of the British Noskes and 
Scheidemanns [the executioners of Rosa 
Luxemburg and Karl Liebknecht]. 11 

An assessment which still retains its 
essential purchase. The PLP right is a 
172-strong bourgeois party, which acts 
“quite in the spirit of the bourgeoisie”. 
However, the election of Corbyn, the 
“core group” of 19 pro-Corbyn MPs, the 
massively expanded membership, gives 
us an unparalleled historic opportunity to 
refound Labour as a party that it “is really 
a political party of the workers”. 

Today the Labour Party is a chimera. 
Instead of two-way contradiction between 
the leadership and the membership, we 
now have a three-way contradiction. The 
left dominates both the top and bottom of 
the party. That gives us the possibility of 
crushing the right wing domination of the 
middle - the councillors, apparatus and 
PLP majority - from below and above. 

No wonder the Tories, the army top 
brass and the bourgeois media want an 
immediate end to the Corbyn leadership. 
In this context, note David Cameron’s 
genuinely impassioned put-down to 
Corbyn during one of their set-piece PMQ 
jousts: “It might be in my party’s interest 
for him to sit there. It’s not in the national 
interest. I would say - for heaven’s sake, 
man, go.” 12 Tory MPs cheered to the 
rafters the “for heaven’s sake, man, go” 
phrase. It is, of course, directly borrowed 
from that great bourgeois revolutionary , 


Oliver Cromwell. Most Labour MPs kept 
glumly silent. But obviously they really 
agreed - having the day before voted 
172-40 for the no-confidence motion. 

In the exact same spirit, Sir Nicholas 
Houghton, the outgoing chief of defence 
staff, publicly “worried” on BBC’s 
Andrew Marr show about a Corbyn 
government. 13 There were accompanying 
press rumours of unnamed members of 
the army high command “not standing 
for” it and being prepared to take “direct 
action”. 14 Prior to that, a normally sober 
Financial Times ominously warned that 
Corbyn’s leadership damages Britain’s 
“public life”. 15 So, in the event of a 
Corbyn-led government, expect a “very 
British coup”. 

Of course, in the medium to long 
term we Marxists want the abolition 
of the Bonapartist post of leader. In the 
meantime, however, we favour Corbyn 
using to the full all the dictatorial powers 
accumulated by Ramsay MacDonald, 
Clement Attlee, Neil Kinnock and Tony 
Blair. Indeed, when dealing with the 172 
rebel MPs, he too should borrow from the 
revolutionary Oliver Cromwell: 

Is there a single virtue now remaining 
amongst you? Is there one vice you do 
not possess? Ye are grown intolerably 
odious. You were deputed here to get 
grievances redressed, are yourselves 
become the greatest grievance. Go, get 
you out! Make haste! Ye venal slaves 
be gone! So! In the name of god, go! 16 

Corbyn’s much publicised admiration 
for Karl Marx, his campaigning against 
Israel’s occupation of the West Bank, 
opposition to US-led imperialist wars, call 
to scrap Trident and nuclear weapons, his 
commitment to increase the tax take from 
transnational corporations, the banks and 
the mega rich, his Platonic republicanism, 
even his timid mumbling of the royal 
anthem - all mark him out as completely 
unacceptable for the British ruling class. 
It does not want him as the leader of the 
official opposition. It certainly does not 
want him as prime minister. 

Of course, there is the danger that the 
Corbyn-McDonnell leadership will have 
their agenda set for them by the attempt 
to establish PLP unity. Put another way, 
in the attempt to placate the right, it will 
be the right that sets the political agenda. 
We have already seen the abandoning 
of principles, staying silent on them 
or putting them onto the backbumer. 
Eg, John McDonnell’s pusillanimous 
statements on Ireland. Eg, Jeremy 
Corbyn’s refusal to defend the victims of 
the ‘anti-Zionism equals anti-Semitism’ 
witch-hunt. Now there is the call from the 
Corbyn-McDonnell leadership to have 
a “sensible” discussion on immigration. 
After the European Union referendum 
McDonnell says we are no longer obliged 
to defend the principle of the right of 
people to free movement (disgracefully 
backed by Unite’s general secretary, Len 
McCluskey). Such a course is meant to 
pander to working class EU exiters. But 
it demobilises and demoralises Corbyn’s 
base. 

Outside 

What about those on the left who stand on 
the sidelines of the civil war out of a false 
sense of loyalty? Eg, members of SPEW, 
SWP, the Morning Star's Communist Party 
of Britain, Socialist Resistance and Left 
Unity? Do not dismiss them. Do not shun 
them. Instead they, or at least their cadre, 
should be viewed as a potential asset. If 
they throw themselves into the fight to 
transform the Labour Party, I am sure they 
would make an outstanding contribution. 
Necessarily, towards that end, there has 
got to be a thoroughgoing self-criticism 
... beginning at the top. 

If Peter Taaffe, SPEW general 
secretary, wants to be treated seriously, 
it is obvious what he must do. Firstly, 
openly and honestly admit that his 
characterisation of the Labour Party as 
a bourgeois party, as being no different 
from the US Democrat Party, was 
short-sighted, impressionistic and 
fundamentally mistaken. Secondly, 
he should immediately put an end to 


standing candidates against Labour. 
Close down the Trade Unionist and 
Socialist Coalition forthwith. Thirdly, 
comrade Taaffe must own up that his 
repeated attempts to get trade unions 
to disaffiliate from the Labour Party 
amounted to sabotage. He should tell 
his comrades in the RMT, PCS, NUT, 
etc to join us in calling for affiliation 
or reaffiliation. Unless he does that, a 
suitable replacement should be found. 

The SWP is little different. Charlie 
Kimber, its national secretary, claims to 
“stand shoulder to shoulder with all those 
seeking Corbyn’s re-election”. 17 But the 
SWP has likewise dismissed the Labour 
Party as a trap, backed Tusc, supported 
trade union disaffiliation and opposed 
affiliation. Indeed comrade Kimber sees 
the Corbyn re-election campaign as little 
more than an opportunity to “build for 
the ‘Unwelcome the Tories’ demo in 
Birmingham on Sunday October 2 and 
the ‘Standup to Racism’ conference the 
week after on Saturday October 8”. 18 
Myopia still rules. 

Charlie Kimber says that what really 
matters is not changing the Labour Party, 
but “strikes and demonstrations”. A 
Bakuninist, not a Marxist, formulation. 
Because Labour is historically 
established, because it involves all the 
big unions, because it has drawn in 
hundreds of thousands of new members, 
because it provokes bourgeois fear and 
anger, what is happening in the Labour 
Party is, in fact, a far higher form of the 
class struggle than economic strikes, 
let alone ephemeral protests or fake 
front conferences. In fact, the civil war 
raging in the Labour Party is a highly 
concentrated form of the class struggle. 

Then there is the Morning Star's CPB. 
When not promising to shop “entryists” 
to our witch-finder general, IainMcNicol, 
we have, in essence, a continuation of the 
SWP’s movementist politics. Morning 
Star editor Ben Chacko wants to focus 
attention not on decisively winning the 
civil war in the Labour Party. Idiotically, 
even at this crucial stage, he sees “a 
task far bigger than the Labour Party”. 
Fighting for a mass revolutionary party? 
No. Forging the links necessary for 
establishing a new workers’ international? 
No. What comrade Chacko, laughably, 
wants is “organising at a local level in 
groups such as the People’s Assembly, 
Keep Our NHS Public, Black Activists 
Rising Against Cuts and many more”. 19 

Where we in LPM strive to elevate 
local struggles to the national and the 
international level, comrade Chacko’s 
sights are set on “saving an A&E or a 
youth club”. That he does so in the name 
of Marxist politics and creating a mass 
movement on the scale of the Chartists 
shows an inability to grasp even the A in 
the ABC of communism. 

Hopefully members of SPEW, SWP, 
the CPB, SR and LU will as a matter of 
urgency deal with their sectarian, their 
benighted, their nincompoop misleaders 
and join us in the history-making struggle 
to transform the Labour Party • 
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Socialism in one country should have died with Stalin 

Lexiteers all at sea 


Both the Morning Star's CPB and SPEW advocate immigration controls and socialism in one country, 
notes Mike Macnair 


W e are still in the ‘phony war’ 
stage of Brexit; and the Tory 
Brexiteers are beginning to 
complain that delays in the process are 
pointing in the direction of it never 
actually being implemented. These 
complaints are probably at least partly 
cover for the fact that the Brexiteers 
themselves have no real agreement 
among themselves about what sort of 
Brexit is on the agenda. 

If the Tory Brexiteers have a problem 
deciding what Brexit is to mean, so do 
its left advocates - though for some of 
them, like the Socialist Workers Party, 
the escape route is available of merely 
directing the attention of their gullible 
members to the next demo, conference, 
or whatever else can be spuriously 
characterised as “mass action”. (But 
not, of course, the real mass movement 
which has emerged round the inner- 
party struggle between the classes in 
the Labour Party ...) 

Two not wholly dissimilar versions 
of ‘Lexit’ have now been offered: by 
Robert Griffiths as leader of Britain’s 
‘official’ communists in the Morning 
Star's Communist Party of Britain; 
and by Clive Heemskerk as one of the 
central leaders of the Socialist Party 
in England and Wales. Griffiths is 
more space-constrained: in two long 
articles (by Morning Star standards) 
he produced just under 1,400 words 
on August 6 and just over 1,300 words 
on September 12. A Star editorial of 
August 23 adds 581 words. Heemskerk 
has a spacious 4,600 words in the 
September issue of SPEW’s monthly 
Socialism Today. 

Griffiths provides the natural 
starting point, because the doctrine 
of ‘socialism in a single country’ 
is at least traditional to ‘official’ 
communism, and British nationalism 
and British sovereignty is an element 
of the old British road to socialism 
(now renamed as Britain s road to 
socialism). From this standpoint ‘Lexit’ 
is at least the natural position of the 
Morning Star and its party. For formal 
Trotskyists, like Heemskerk, ‘Lexit’ 
arguments must stand as evidence of 
how far they have moved from their 
traditional programmatic and strategic 
foundations. 


Griffiths 

In his August 6 article Griffiths begins 
with the manifest untruth that: 

The single most decisive factor in 
Corbyn’s original victory was popular 
mass activity. Industrial action in the 
public services, at power stations and 
on building sites, together with militant 
campaigning by the People’s Assembly 
and local anti-cuts, disability, housing, 
student, anti-racist and other bodies, 
inspired many thousands of people 
to vote for a change of direction in 
the Labour Party. 

Hence, he argues, (in plain defiance of the 
evidence of the polls, and of the evidence 
of the results of the Scots referendum 
in the 2015 general election) Labour 
could win the next general election if 
it commits to a leftwing programme: 
“an end to austerity, the revival of 
progressive taxation, investment in 
public services and productive industry, 
a massive public-sector house-building 
programme and the return of energy and 
public transport to public ownership”. 

It is fundamental, he insists, to accept 
the legitimacy of the Brexit vote. He 
argues that it is not an expression of 
racism (he misses here that, while 
this may be partially true, the vote 
has legitimised ‘nativist’ threats and 
violence against migrant workers and 
against non-white Brits, by making the 
far right feel it has the wind in its sails). 
The main reason for the vote, he says, 
was sovereignty - “that decisions about 
Britain should be taken in Britain”. He 
is not, however, prepared to follow the 
logic of this to where it certainly leads: 
that ‘decisions about Scotland should 
be taken in Scotland’, ‘decisions about 
Wales should be taken in Wales’ and 
‘decisions about Cornwall should be 
taken in Cornwall’. Rather, he sticks 
with the Morning Star/CPB's correct 
advocacy of federalism. But if we 
can have democratic federalism for 
Britain, why can’t we have democratic 
federalism for Europe? 

The concrete ‘Brexit policy’ he 
offers is: 

• No to membership of the EU single 
market and TTIP - regulate the movement 


of capital, commodities and labour 
in the interests of working people. 

• Renounce EU Court of Justice rulings 
protecting the superexploitation of 
migrant workers - no more undercutting; 
equal terms and conditions for all. 

• Enact any progressive EU social 
and environmental policies into 
British law. 

• Continue funding vital programmes 
previously supported via the EU. 

• No more EU budget contributions - 
invest in public services and housing. 

• Regain full freedom to cut or 
abolish VAT. 

• Guarantee residence for EU citizens 
currently living in Britain. 

• Uphold the Human Rights Act 
and the European Convention on 
Human Rights. 

• Reverse the unfair anti-immigration 
rules imposed on non-Europeans as 
part of the EU ‘Fortress Europe’ policy. 

• Withdraw from the EU common 
foreign and defence policy and its 
aggressive alliance with Nato. 

What is striking about this policy is that, 
beyond rejection of membership of the 
single market and of the Transatlantic 
Trade and Investment Partnership (which 
appears to be dead in the water anyhow), 
it is pretty much devoid of economic , 
as distinct from budgetary and legal, 
ideas. Britain imports a very substantial 
proportion of the food it consumes. 
Where is this food to come from in 
future? Under what trade arrangements? 
Supposing the country is to continue to 
be a large car producer, to what market 
will Honda Swindon, Ford Dagenham, 
BMW Cowley, and so on - all parts of 
their parent companies’ highly integrated 
European operations - sell? Should UK 
agriculture continue to be subsidised? 
And so on ... 

What, concretely, are the “progressive 
EU social and environmental policies” 
which are to be brought “into British 
law”? I merely note that Griffiths clings 
to the standard left piety of “Uphold the 
Human Rights Act and the European 
Convention on Human Rights”, omitting 
to mention that the convention (and 
hence the act) contains in first protocol, 
article 1, a guarantee of the right of 
private property, which the UK supreme 


court has recently ruled could be used to 
block Scots legislation which worsened 
employers’ liability for asbestos cases 
(though it declined in the instant case 
to do so). 

The Star editorial adds the claim 
that: “The free movement of capital and 
commodities - including superexploited 
migrant labour - is neither a socialist 
nor even a progressive aspiration when 
financial monopolies are calling the 
shots.” 

This argument is hopeless. Griffiths in 
August at least argued for the traditional 
Second International position: “no 
more undercutting; equal terms and 
conditions for all”. Two years ago this 
paper published Ben Lewis’s translation 
of the 1907 Stuttgart Congress resolution 
on the issue, which takes exactly 
this approach: not to attempt to stop 
migration, but to fight to organise against 
undercutting. 1 

The evidence for this approach is 
precisely because “financial monopolies 
are calling the shots”, now as they were 
in the “first age of globalisation” in the 
later 19th and early 20th centuries. To 
fight against immigration under these 
conditions is not to prevent immigration, 
but merely to hand the employers tools to 
be used to deport migrant workers who 
try to organise, and thereby to increase 
the undercutting and “superexploitation” 
which is the original grievance - while 
simultaneously undercutting class 
solidarity of the workers by promoting 
divisions on the basis of national origins. 

We may guess that under global 
socialism fewer people will be driven 
to migrate. People migrate mainly in 
search of work and a better life for 
themselves and their families, driven 
as well as drawn by capital’s relentless 
mobility. Certainly, global socialism 
will not create vast waves of refugees, 
as US policy in the Middle East has in 
recent years. But the reference to global 
socialism is essential. Capitalism builds 
on geographical inequalities and forces 
people into movement, within as much 
as between nation-states. The attempt 
to construct socialism in one country 
leaves the issue unresolved: hence the 
need for, on the one hand, the Berlin 
Wall and, on the other, the system 
of internal passports operated in the 


USSR - and operated to this day in the 
People’s Republic of China, where it 
is used by employers to avoid paying 
workers by calling the city migration 
police to deport them to the countryside 
before their pay is due. 

Griffiths’ September 12 piece is 
addressed to the TUC congress and 
Labour conference. It is to a considerable 
extent also addressed to the splitting 
activities of the Labour right and to the 
Trident question. From these issues it 
moves into the Europe question, and 
argues for a variant of what on the Tory 
side is sometimes called ‘hard Brexit’: 
“If a trade agreement with a reasonably 
flexible approach to tariffs, quotas and 
state aid cannot be negotiated with the 
EU, then the option of trading under 
WTO rules is available.” 

This displays an extraordinary self- 
deception about the nature of the WTO 
rules - which are, just as much as the 
EU’s single market rules, directed to 
prohibit any form of action against 
undercutting, any sort of planning, 
and so on. Indeed, at least the ECJ’s 
decisions on Viking, Laval, and so on, to 
promote undercutting were public. The 
WTO’s equivalent tribunals are secret! 

Equally bizarrely: “While security 
cooperation must continue in order to 
protect citizens from terrorist violence, 
leaving the EU should also mean leaving 
the European common foreign and 
defence policy.” 

Comrade Griffiths would advocate 
leaving the EU’s common foreign and 
defence policy - which is certainly the 
logical result of Brexit - but not the 
secret cooperation between “security 
services” against ‘subversives’ 
(including communists)? And equally, at 
least in the August 6 article, he objected 
to the EU’s alliance with Nato. But here 
that alliance - and British membership 
of Nato, which long antedates our EU 
membership - has disappeared. Come 
clean, comrade! Are you for breaking 
with Nato, or not? 

We in the CPGB have no hesitation 
in urging British withdrawal from Nato. 
But we do recognise that this set-up 
is part of the global arrangements 
under which the US took over world 
dominance from the UK in and after 
World War II. The consequence is that 
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exit from Nato requires the construction 
of a military alternative to the system 
of US domination. Such an alternative 
would hardly be the EU - itself, in 
its present form, an instrument of 
the US-led alliance system. But it 
certainly could not be little Britain 
(with its mothballed aircraft carriers and 
dependence on US military production) 
on its own ... 

Heemskerk 

Comrade Heemskerk begins by citing 
evidence in support of the view that (a) 
major financial institutions, and the US, 
wanted a ‘remain’ vote; and (b) “At worst 
they hope for a ‘Bino’, a ‘Brexit in name 
only’. But if it can be accomplished, after 
a suitable delay and the ground prepared, 
the goal would be to reverse the result 
...” This is no doubt true; but, as to why 
these groups are committed to British 
membership of the EU, Heemskerk 
cannot coherently tell us. He argues: 

... the aim that the EU could engage 
as a unified power on equal terms 
with the other regional global powers, 
the US, China, Japan, Russia and the 
emerging economies, would have 
been severely undermined. 

US imperialism in particular 
favours Britain’s continued membership 
of the EU. It has not been adverse to 
periodic dismptive diplomacy to weaken 
EU unity in particular disputes - in 
2003 US defence secretary Donald 
Rumsfeld famously counterposed ‘old’ 
and ‘new’ Europe to gain backing for 
the invasion of Iraq. 

But, especially since the collapse 
of Stalinism in Russia and eastern 
Europe in 1989-91, the EU has become 
an integral part of the system of 
international relations which mediate 
the different interests of the world’s 
capitalist powers. 

This line of reasoning is internally 
contradictory. It completely fails to 
address the question of the role of the 
EU before the fall of the USSR, why 
the US demanded British entry after the 
Suez debacle, and why de Gaulle vetoed 
it between 1960 and 1968. 

The precise point of British entry 
in 1972 was, in reality, to paralyse any 
hope that “the EU could engage as a 
unified power on equal terms with the 
other regional global powers, the US, 
China, Japan, Russia”, and to push 
the EU towards developing as a large 
free-trade area open to US capital, 
goods and services and unable to 
defend continental European capitalist 
interests against US interests (and those 
of the US’s offshore-finance sidekick 
in London). The expansion to the east, 
and the provisions of the treaties of 
Maastricht, Nice and Lisbon, all push in 
this direction by entrenching neoliberal 
free trade and privatisation dogma 
in law. Brexit is dangerous from the 
standpoint of US interests, and those 
of the City, because by removing the 
UK from the EU it threatens to lead to a 
more unified EU, which could challenge 
the US. 

The City is, in reality, divided on the 
issue, because a section of its interests 
thinks that the EU as an institution can 
be destroyed in the short term, and 
that the UK and US could then force 
through a pure free-trade area. It is this 
division in the most decisive section 
of the capitalist class which led to the 
fraudulent campaign of the Brexiteer 
press not resulting in financial attacks 
from the City. 

From his claims about the interests 
of capital, Heemskerk moves to the 
argument that the Brexit vote was a 
“working class revolt”. His argument is 
overstated, but - as we have previously 
pointed out in this paper - not completely 
false. There was an important swing 
of ‘traditional working class’ voters to 
the ‘leave’ side; though this on its own 
would not have swung the vote if it had 
not been for the very solid ‘leave’ votes 
of the rural classes, the traditional petty 
bourgeoisie and the petty-rentier private 
pensioners. 


There is a real ambiguity in 
identifying a vote which combines an 
important section of the working class, 
together with the rural classes and the 
most reactionary sections of the petty 
bourgeoisie, as a class movement as 
such. To make this identification we 
would have so say not just that the 
big capitalists were for ‘remain’, but 
that ‘leave’ was in the interests of the 
working class independently of the fact 
that the big capitalists were against 
it. If this was really so, then we would 
have a section of the reaction coming 
in behind the working class. Thus, 
for example, Tories were won in the 
1840s to back limits on the working 
day in order to do down Liberal factory 
owners. In contrast, the dismantling of 
apartheid was certainly supported by 
big capital and certainly opposed by 
both reactionary sections of the (white) 
petty bourgeoisie and sections of the 
(white) working class. Nonetheless, the 
dismantling of apartheid was certainly 
in the interests of the working class. For 
the left to back opposition to the end 
of apartheid on the basis that a defeat 
for this project would do down Anglo 
American and so on would have been 
obvious nonsense. 

Heemskerk does not, however, move 
at once to making the positive case for 
‘Lexit’. Rather, he swings back to the 
(true) claim he had already made that 
big capital is in the main seeking a way 
out of the Brexit vote. He links the issue 
to the Labour coup and Owen Smith’s 
call for a second referendum; but little is 
added to the previous discussion. 

Lexit meaning 

It is via this last point, on Owen Smith, 
that he comes to what he thinks Corbyn 
should propose as an alternative, and it 
is this that is sub-headed “What does 
Lexit mean?”: 

The most important ‘Brexit negotiation 
policy’ Jeremy Corbyn could adopt 
would be to declare that a government 
he leads would take whatever decisive 
socialist measures are necessary in 
defence of the working class, from 
a £10-an-hour minimum wage and 
the abolition of zero-hour contracts, 
to public ownership of the banks and 
the major companies that dominate 
the British economy. 

This should be accompanied by 
an enabling declaration that all EU 
treaty provisions and regulations 
which go against policies that advance 
working class interests - like the mles 
on state aid or the posted workers’ 
directive - would no longer apply 
and that any attempts by the EU 
institutions to legally enforce them 
would be annulled. 

The “enabling declaration” is, of course, 
the current descendant of the old Militant 
Tendency’s ‘Enabling Act’, which was 
to allow a Labour government to rule by 
decree to implement Militant’s ‘socialist 
programme’. It shares with the ‘Enabling 
Act’ the fundamental problem that it is 
obviously asking the voter to buy a pig 
in a poke: vote for us, and we will vest 
all power in us, to take “decisive socialist 
measures”, which we cannot specify now. 
It is a project of leading the working 
class by the nose, in order to con it into 
taking power without ever coming to 
consciousness of the need to overthrow 
the British constitution and state. 

Even within this context, the 
“decisive socialist measures” are a 
bizarre combination of the trivial and 
the massive and unprepared. A £10 
minimum wage would be a big rise from 
the current £7.20, but would certainly be 
grossly devalued by inflation in the event 
of a SPEW government; the abolition 
of zero-hour contracts is something 
the Tory government may well abolish, 
since they are merely a scam to dump 
employment costs onto the welfare 
system and so other taxpayers. These 
are micro-reforms. 

Then comes “public ownership of 
the banks and the major companies 
that dominate the British economy”, 


the old ‘Nationalise the top 200 
monopolies’, a proposal which ranges 
from the meaningless (Lloyds Bank 
is currently nationalised, and just 
what does this mean?) to the plainly 
‘revolution now’ proposal to nationalise 
all major companies (unspecified). 
OK, so we nationalise BMW Cowley, 
Ford Dagenham and so on. The parent 
companies retaliate by cutting off parts 
supplies. Then what? 

Comrade Heemskerk’s implicit 
response to this question is in what 
follows: that is, that the EU is not a 
state, but a confederacy of states; it has 
no army or even police and an extremely 
small civil service. All true. 

So, he goes on, the EU cannot 
enforce its rules against a state which 
broke them. Syriza, says Heemskerk, 
was defeated not because of the strength 
of the creditors’ troika, but because 
Syriza did not prepare the Greek public 
for “capital controls and nationalisation 
of the banks ... a programme, and the 
will to carry it out, to take decisive 
measures against capitalism in Greece, 
and appeal to the European working 
class for support”. False. 

Greece is not self-sufficient in food 
(and has not been self-sufficient in food 
for 2,500 years). “Decisive measures 
against capitalism in Greece” therefore 
mean either the immediate overthrow of 
capitalism elsewhere in Europe - within 
weeks, not months - or mass starvation 
in Greece. Now, look at Europe from 
the situation of Syriza in government 
(but not, of course, in power). Was there 
any chance of food supplies from Italy, 
by way of Rifondazione Comunista 
overthrowing the Italian government? 
Not the slightest - Rifondazione 
smashed itself by joining the Olive 
Tree government, and what remains of 
the Italian left is fragments weaker than 
the Brit far left. Nowhere else is there 
more probability ... 

Could Greece use its army and navy 
to go out and take the food it needed 
by looting its neighbours, or even by 
overthrowing them in revolutionary 
war? Not remotely likely: a French or 
German revolution might overcome 
‘sanctions’ in this way; in Britain we 
would have to recreate the coal and steel 
industries to build warships to defend 
the oilfields (and so on and on...) as the 
first step to constructing an independent 
military capability which could export 
a revolution ... 

Britain is more generally in a 
situation analogous to Greece. Unlike 
Greece, it was self-sufficient in food 
down to the 18th century (albeit with 
occasional famines when crops failed). 
But that is certainly no longer the case. 

International capital, moreover, 
responds to left or nationalist 
governments precisely by economic 
sanctions in the first instance (where 
a constitutional coup is not available, 
as it probably would be in the UK 
in response to a government which 
pursued comrade Heemskerk’s policy: a 
government which had not prepared the 
ground by campaigning openly against 
the monarchy and against the judiciary 
before its election could be knocked 
down in a ‘constitutional coup’ as easily 
as Gough Whitlam was in Australia in 
1975). 

The situation in Europe in 2016 
is not analogous to the end of World 
War I, where there were mass worker 
movements, which had been built 
up over decades, with a hard edge of 
veterans coming back from the wars, 
where the question of revolution was 
genuinely posed across Europe; nor 
to the not dissimilar conditions at the 
end of World War II; nor even to the 
mirage of the revolution in 1968-75, 
the product of a combination of tight 
labour markets for two decades, large 
oppositional communist parties in 
France and southern Europe, and the 
widespread illusion of the Soviet bloc as 
a ‘socialistrearguard’. We are beginning 
to emerge from the consequences of 
the fall of the Soviet bloc and the nadir 
of class-consciousness which resulted 
from this defeat. Trying to light ‘the 


spark that lights the prairie fire’ in these 
conditions results merely in the initiators 
getting burned. 

European project 

Comrade Heemskerk in fact offers something 
a little more than ‘bold measures’ at national 
level and an appeal to the working classes 
to ‘spread the revolution’: 

A bold stand by Jeremy Corbyn against 
the anti-working class treaties and 
policies of the EU could electrify the 
debate across Europe. 

Why not propose as negotiation 
‘red lines’ for a new relationship 
with the EU the abandonment of the 
Transatlantic Trade and Investment 
Partnership (TTIP) talks with the 
US, the scrapping of the European 
fiscal compact, the write-off of the 
euro zone debts, etc? Other demands 
could also be raised to rally working 
class support. 

It is now eight years since the ‘great 
recession’ began after the financial 
crisis of 2007-08 and there has been 
no sustained and broad recovery for 
global capitalism. 

The trend towards zero or even 
negative interest rates is a sign of the 
desperation of the central bankers and 
the strategists of capitalism, as they 
try to stave off an era of deflation and 
the danger of depression. Euro zone 
unemployment has remained at over 
10% since 2009,20% for young people. 

Shadow chancellor John 
McDonnell’s £500 billion infrastructure 
investment reflation call for the British 
economy is actually a relatively 
modest Keynesian programme, 
which chimes with the calls from the 
IMF for fiscal policy, government 
spending, to ‘do some lifting’. 
Why not propose as a negotiation 
demand to tackle unemployment 
a European-wide programme of 
public investment - for example in 
an integrated green energy system, 
a European super-grid to develop 
and connect different sources of 
renewable energy, from Danish wind 
to Greek solar? 

These are not bad ideas. Nor are proposals, 
also in his article, to demand the reversal 
of the Viking and Laval decisions and the 
posted workers directive - provided that 
the UK could show good faith by on our 
side getting rid of the Tory anti-union 
laws all the way back to Dimbleby v NUf 
since Viking, Laval, etc, are merely the 
Europeans’ attempts to force their labour 
laws down to British levels in order to be 
able to compete against London’s social 
dumping policy. 

The problem with them is - of course 
- why on earth should we suppose that 
building an alliance of the working class 
in the EU to overthrow the neoliberal 
treaties, and introduce common economic 
projects on a European scale, is better 
done on the basis of Brexit than of Britain 
remaining part of the EU institutions 
and the European workers’ movement 
collaborating in the EU elections, and 
so on, to fight for these common aims? 

Comrade Heemskerk’s possible 
awareness that his proposals for common 
workers’ action on a European scale do 
not really fit with his Lexit line is perhaps 
reflected in the last part of the article, 
which addresses the issue of freedom of 
movement. He tells us, just like Robert 
Griffiths, that 49% of ‘leave’ voters were 
motivated by concerns about sovereignty, 
and only (!) 33% by concerns about 
migration. But then, of course, also just 
like Robert Griffiths, he is drawn into 
the defence of immigration controls as 
socialist policy: 

The socialist and trade union movement 
from its earliest days has never supported 
the ‘free movement of goods, services 
and capital’ - or labour - as a point 
of principle, but instead has always 
striven for the greatest possible degree 
of workers’ control, the highest form 
of which, of course, would be a 
democratic socialist society with a 
planned economy. 


It is why, for example, the unions 

have historically fought for the closed 

shop, whereby only union members can 

be employed in a particular workplace, 

a very concrete form of ‘border control’ 

not supported by the capitalists. 

Weasel words. As I said earlier in this article, 
this paper has made the historical position 
of the international socialist movement 
readily available to English-speaking 
readers. It is quite clear that it was the right 
wing of the movement - mostly people 
who were to become war supporters in 
1914 - who backed immigration controls 
as a socialist demand in 1907, as opposed 
to the congress’s package of measures to 
fight against fraudulent migration agents 
and scab operations, to organise migrants 
and fight against undercutting. 

If comrade Heemskerk really believes 
that the working class Brexit voters 
were motivated by the pure pursuit of 
sovereignty and democratic control, and 
not by the widespread illusions fostered 
by the tabloid press that the shit the Tories 
dump onus is due to excessive migration, 
why was it necessary for him to make 
any such concession to these illusions? 

The answer is that the project of 
recovering ‘sovereignty’ is as much 
sectionalist, chauvinist and nativist as is 
the open opposition to eastern European 
economic migrants and Middle Eastern 
migrants and refugees. The Brexiteers 
promoted a sham idea that the UK is 
somehow more democratic than the 
EU - which the Lexiteers of SPEW and 
the Morning Star's CPB had already 
promoted with their ‘No2EU, Yes to 
Democracy’ electoral front in 2009. 
The UK, for all the gods’ sake, with its 
hereditary monarchy, its prerogative 
rights exercised by the prime minister 
or through the privy council, and its 
appointed House of Lords, including the 
bishops, its gerrymandered first-past-the- 
post elections ... ! 

It was necessary to promote this sham 
because if you admitted that the EU 
constitution was no less democratic than 
the US constitution, and in some respects 
more democratic than the UK constitution 
(at least the council of ministers, unlike 
the House of Lords, consists of elected 
politicians), it becomes apparent that in 
demanding ‘sovereignty’ you are actually 
opposing not undemocratic decision¬ 
making, but any public decision-making 
on a European scale. 

Commercial and financial private 
decision-making would, of course, 
continue on a European scale and on a 
world scale. It would do so because the 
forces of production are international 
in scale. So to accept the illusion in 
national-scale decision-making, which 
is common among large sections of the 
working class, is not to take power away 
from international capital, but to hand 
more power to international capital. 

Hence, the working class could take 
power on a continental scale and in 
particular on a European scale. To attempt 
to do so on a national scale produces less 
success than was achieved in the USSR: 
demoralisation overtakes the project far 
more quickly. 

Comrade Heemskerk half-knows 
this, because his Trotskyist background 
warns him against ‘socialism in a single 
country’; hence his serious proposals 
for common European demands of 
the working class. But he also cannot 
draw the logical conclusions - again 
because of his Trotskyist background: 
this time because the ill-conceived 
ideas of ‘transitional demands’ and the 
‘transitional method’ lead him to refuse to 
attempt to confront directly the nationalist 
political illusions widespread in the 
workers’ movement. 

The result is, if anything, more 
incoherent than Robert Griffiths’ open 
advocacy of the reactionary utopia of 
‘socialism in a single country’ • 

mike.macnair@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. ‘Reactionary by nature’ Weekly Worker April 4 
2014. The German text is available at the 
Friedrich Ebert Stiftung website: www.fes.de/de. 
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Media: old and new 


What is the impact of technology on the mass media? How can the left overcome its marginality in the 
public discourse? Should we trust Google searches? Paul Demarty addressed the past, present and 
future of the media at this year’s Communist University 



We need our own mass media 


begin with a disclosure. 

From August 2014 until this 
April, I was employed by News 
UK, the British viceroyalty of Rupert 
Murdoch’s global media empire, as a 
software engineer - a minor colonial 
functionary, so to speak. 

During that time, I worked almost 
exclusively on a project to rebuild the 
website of The Times , and related bits 
and pieces, from scratch. Such big 
technology projects seem to be cursed: 
they run over budget, or over time, or 
end up with half the initially proposed 
features missing - or all three. The 
Times project was no exception. One 
day, people will leam not to put all their 
hopes in this sort of project; then the 
digital age will truly have matured. The 
positive side effect, however - from the 
point of view of my ‘extra-curricular’ 
participation in communist politics - 
was that I was able to catch a major 
media organisation at a time when it 
was thinking strategically about the 
future of its business. 

On top of that: in the period of 
my employment by Murdoch, there 
was a certain amount of tumult in 
British politics, which comrades may 
have noticed. My employers spent an 
awful lot of time - as is their method 
- telling lies about these events. On 
some memorable occasions, those 
lies pertained to the CPGB: thus I 
ended up like Mr Wemmick in Great 
expectations , sneaking home from 
work for my ‘Walworth conversations’. 
Today I want to talk about why they lie, 


and how; and what has changed about 
the lies in the internet age, and what has 
not; and finally, what alternatives there 
are to the media we have. 

Capitalism and the 
mass media 

It is straightforward that the mass media 
is mainly a feature of mature capitalist 
societies, and not very much a feature 
of pre-capitalist societies. 

This is to be understood as a matter 
of social relations, and not primarily 
of technology (although capitalism, of 
course, has a huge impact on the pace 
and character of technological progress). 
The first printing apparatuses were in 
use in Asia from 200AD at the latest; 
typesetting was invented in China 
by Bi Sheng in 1040. Yet periodical 
publications, though they did exist, 
were not recognisable as mass media, 
but instead merely provided court 
‘insiders’ and bureaucrats with a means 
of circulating information amongst 
themselves to ensure the smooth running 
of the state. The Gutenberg press itself 
was invented over 150 years before 
the first modem newspapers appeared 
in Europe - in Strasbourg and then, 
significantly, Holland and England. 

It is capitalism in its ascending phase 
that produces the mass media, which 
in the event - given the technology 
available - took the initial form of 
print, the newspaper, the journal and 
so on. The existence of such media 
was under attack from the beginning, 


unsurprisingly. The final political crisis 
before the English civil war saw the 
Court of Star Chamber - the Tudors’ 
and Stuarts’ instmment of censorship 
- abolished; yet after the war finally 
broke out, the parliamentary regime 
proceeded to introduce pre-publication 
censorship via press licensing, renewed 
in 1662 under the restoration. It was 
not until the 1690s that the licensing 
regime lapsed, and there began a great 
explosion in media outlets; yet freedom 
of the press remained limited by the 
threat of criminal libel prosecutions, 
and it was not until the end of the 18th 
century, thanks to the determined efforts 
of radicals like John Wilkes, that the 
proceedings of parliament could be 
reported in the press. 

The push and pull of liberty and 
repression of the press is a central 
contradiction of civil society under 
capitalism. Further complications 
arise: the uneven distribution of literacy 
settles ‘naturally’ along class lines, and 
so print media are primarily accessible 
to bourgeois and other ruling circles. 
In technology, we call this sort of thing 
‘security by obscurity’ - in order to 
attack you, a hacker must first notice 
that you exist... 

But capitalism first of all produces 
organisations of the proletariat, which 
historically have displayed a real 
impetus toward mutual improvement 
and education; there is secondly a kind 
of feedback-loop dynamic, whereby the 
wide availability of print media provides 
both an incentive and the means for more 


people to become literate, increasing 
the effective demand for media, and 
so on. This dynamic is present almost 
from the get-go, with the translations of 
the Bible resulting in a great explosion 
of colourful, plebeian Protestant sects. 
Thus does the working class find itself 
in the position of Caliban: 

You taught me language, and my 
profit on’t 

Is I know how to curse. The red 
plague rid you 

For learning me your language! 1 

With the failure of the ‘security through 
obscurity’ strategy - particularly in situations 
like America after its revolution - the 
bourgeoisie needed a change in strategy. 
And one arose ‘organically’ - for the papers 
were, after all, goods that could be sold, 
and transformed into commodities, and 
a profit realised upon them. A newspaper 
released by a capitalist business is, by 
definition, at least disciplined by the 
needs of one particular capitalist: its 
proprietor; the usual means (aggressive 
marketing, regulatory capture and so on) 
to consolidate capital can be employed 
to frustrate competitors. The bourgeois 
media thus became an ideological pillar 
of capitalist rule: with the secularisation 
of advanced capitalist societies - a highly 
uneven but very real process - the media 
has become perhaps the most important 
ideological support for capitalism in the 
imperialist centres. 

The advantage of such pre-eminence 
is invisibility - think about it: more or 


less everything day to day you did not 
experience directly you had to learn 
from somewhere, and that somewhere 
was - a few Chinese whispers down 
the way - a capitalist media outlet. The 
distortions of the media are so pervasive 
that it is non-obvious, like having 
your head fully inside a fishbowl and 
looking out. An obvious example is the 
commonplace idea that Jeremy Corbyn 
is incompetent at making his point in 
front of the media; in order to make 
this claim, it is necessary to believe, at 
some level, that the media outlets are 
faithfully reporting Corbyn’s words and 
demeanour out of - what? - politeness? 
A sense of fairness? Upon a moment’s 
examination, such a notion is patently 
ridiculous - but our simian brains do 
not automatically spare moments to 
examine the truth of things that are 
‘obvious’. This table is here - I don’t 
think about it. I am in London. Jeremy 
Corbyn is a stuttering idiot. 

This is why, and how, the media 
deceives: respectively, to serve the 
interests of some particular proprietor 
and - through various indirect 
machinery, which we will shall discuss 
- the proprietor’s class; and by becoming 
the only lens through which people are 
able to view the world, the fishbowl over 
everyone’s head. 

Brave new world 

This system has survived essentially 
unchanged for almost 200 years, but is 
currently under near-unprecedented strain. 

There have been several major 
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technological breakthroughs in 
that period, of course, and we shall 
briefly mention at least the invention 
and commercialisation of radio and 
television. In some countries, what 
resulted was a much more tightly 
state-controlled section of the media 
than print, with the predictable result 
that the news agenda was set by the 
capitalist press - which is the case 
in Britain. In others, the broadcast 
media were able to impose their 
own agenda on news coverage, and 
thus to a large extent supplant the 
press in pre-eminence - think of the 
influence of Fox News and equivalents 
in the United States. Either way, 
the fishbowl effect was maintained. 
Both a large printing press and a TV 
station involve large fixed capital 
investments, multiple forms of skilled 
labour and other such things typically 
only within reach of capital and the 
state. 

The emergence of internet media 
is different, because it has challenged 
the whole economic basis of this 
apparatus. That basis is: advertising 
revenue. In the case of commercial 
radio and television, ad revenues are 
straightforwardly a critical stream 
of income. So far as the print media 
go, it is a little less obvious, and in 
fact the balance of revenue between 
advertising and cover price varies 
considerably. What is undeniable, 
however, is that since the 1980s 
British newspapers have been driven 
aggressively in the direction of an 
advertising-funded model. Murdoch 
was key to this process, launching 
cover-price wars and effectively 
exploiting his advantage in the ad 
sales market. 

We must mention here one salutary 
side effect, from the point of view 
of the bourgeoisie as a class, of this 
revenue model. It can be a dangerous 
thing for an individual capitalist 
to have too much influence with 
his opinions (Donald Trump is a 
pertinent case here), and press barons 
are obviously given to that kind of 
influence. With an advertising-based 
revenue model, there emerges the 
possibility that advertisers might 
boycott a paper; the threat of boycott 
is a form of discipline imposed by the 
capitalist class on capitalist media 
moguls. (The proximate cause of the 
closure of the News of the World was 
the looming of just such an advertising 
boycott.) 

The internet did several things 
to the traditional media. It, first of 
all, made a great deal of content 
easily accessible to very many people 
basically for free. It reduced the barrier 
to entry for newcomers to the scene 
- commodity computer infrastructure 
is extraordinarily cheap, and there 
exist publishing platforms which can 
get your words onto somebody else’s 
computer without the intervention of 
legions of specialist professionals. It 
also provided a new place to shove 
adverts. 

All of this adds up to a serious hit 
to the circulation of all newspapers, 
which means an immediate decline in 
cover price revenue, but also a hit to 
ad rates, since not so many people will 
see the ads. I want to be crystal-clear 
on this point: this is an existential 
threat to the traditional print and 
broadcast media. Shortly after joining 
The Times , I learned that News 
Corp’s roadmap for the next period 
is predicated on the assumption that 
printed newspapers will cease to be 
profitable entirely in the next decade 
or so, and those who survive will 
survive in primarily digital form. 
The human race, obviously, will 
not collectively forget how to apply 
type to paper; but the printed paper 
or magazine will become niche, as 
opposed to mass', whether, at that 
point, it will be worth Murdoch’s 
while running a vast, state-of-the-art 
press and logistics organisation, as 
News UK presently does, is open 
to doubt. 


That transition is complicated 
by the state of advertising on the 
web, which is exceptionally hostile 
to publishers. The concentration of 
capital has in this case resulted in 
the monopolistic stranglehold over 
digital advertising enjoyed presently 
by Google, Facebook and Yahoo. Of 
every dollar spent on advertising on 
the internet, the majority goes to one of 
those companies; another chunk will 
be creamed off by one of the thousands 
of tiny intermediaries that parasitise 
on the big boys. Not very much is left 
for the publishers. 

Not very much left of what? Of 
... not very much. Advertising rates 
on the internet are appalling. It was 
once thought that the unprecedented 
targeting opportunities would make 
digital advertising a very attractive 
option, and it will have to be ‘made 
to work’ eventually, but in truth 
there is a huge backlash against the 
pervasive tracking and awful quality 
of online ad copy. Because ads are 
served programmatically - ie, an ad 
is chosen by way of an algorithm 
implemented by a computer program 

- there is very little sanity checking as 
to what actually appears. Adverts are 
now a major delivery mechanism for 
malicious software. They are typically 
huge in size and can ruin the speed 
and responsiveness of a website, 
especially on mobile data connections. 
Little wonder that ad-blocker use 
is skyrocketing. And that valuable 
tracking data? Much - perhaps most - 
of it is noise, thanks to industrial scale 
‘click fraud’. Blue-chip consumer 
companies, having tried to be flash and 
modern, are going back to roadside 
billboards and Superbowl TV spots. 

As a result, the entity formerly 
known as Fleet Street is not, today, a 
pretty sight. With the closure of The 
Independent , we saw the first casualty 
in what will be a thorough winnowing 
of the press. The smart money is on 
The Guardian dropping dead next - 
Alan Rusbridger’s disastrous years 
in charge have left it haemorrhaging 
money - but who knows? In order 
to stay afloat, things are getting 
desperate. The papers are shedding 
journalists left and right. Resources 
for serious legwork are being penny- 
pinched to death. Many papers, for 
example, sent nobody at all to Rio 
for the Olympics - imagine that 20 
years ago! - and few dedicated, full 
time investigative teams remain. 
On the other side of the ledger, the 
line between paid advertisement and 
editorial content is scarcely respected 
at any of the major papers. 

The point of this elaborate sob story 
is that the bourgeois media is less and 
less able to do its job. People do not 
trust advertisements (it is not how they 
work), and they will not trust copy 
they suspect to be advertisements. 
The distortions are too obvious. The 
decline in the quality of journalism 
makes the stories, such as they are, 
generally less compelling. 

I would like to be able to tell you 
this beaming with optimism about 
how, now, the blinding light of The 
Truth shall strike every benighted 
retina, that the massed ranks of the 
human race will emerge from Plato’s 
cave into enlightenment. 

That would obviously be 
over-optimistic. 

There has been much chatter recently 

- since the Brexit referendum, but also 
in reference to people like Donald 
Trump - that we have entered the 
era of ‘post-truth politics’, where it 
is perfectly permissible, and indeed 
a good idea, to pursue your political 
objectives via shameless lying. 2 It 
is quite hilariously hypocritical of 
The Guardian or some other paper 
to run stuff like this, even as it 
regurgitates every last mendacious 
anonymous briefing of the Blairites 
against the left, prettifies Hillary 
Clinton and so on. It is also plain that 
the traditional media has long been 
complicit in the dissemination of 


naked falsehoods (the Zinoviev letter, 
Hillsborough, Saddam’s weapons of 
mass destruction, ad infinitum). 

Yet the result so far of the digital 
revolution in media is fragmentation. 
We must not expect this to last - 
capitalism’s laws point in the opposite 
direction - but we are in the midst of 
a crisis. Things are breaking apart 
and recombining. So it is vastly more 
difficult to present some ‘common 
sense’ idea (‘Jeremy is hopeless with 
the media’) as a universal truth. 

A fishbowl of your 
own 

The ‘post-truth’ phrase does point to 
something real, though, which requires 
us to take a detour through the history 
of search engines. 

The first search engines were, all 
told, pretty primitive. It is possible to 
add metadata to a web page, describing 
what is on it, and search engines would 
basically download this metadata 
and use it to direct your searches. 
The problems with this approach 
are obvious, not the least of which 
being that there is no guarantee this 
metadata is provided in good faith. I 
remember my sister - who would have 
been 10 or so at the time - trying to 
search for Spice Girls fan pages, and 
having to click through two or three 
pages of search results entirely full 
of links to pornographic images with 
celebrities’ heads Photoshopped in. 
That is before we get to sites that were 
highly optimised for search engines, but 
basically existed to deliver malicious 
software, and so on. It was a nightmare. 

Google changed all that, basically 
by using ‘the wisdom of crowds’ - in 
the early days, it would keep track of 
links between sites. Sites that were 
linked to more often were deemed 
to be higher-quality. Overnight, the 
Spice Girls-pom problem disappeared 
entirely. The algorithm went through 
various modifications, in what was 
essentially an arms race with ‘search 
engine optimisation’ people, but for the 
first decade or so of Google’s existence 
that was basically how it worked. 

Think about Google’s incentives 
here - it makes money primarily by 
renting out infrastructure for advertising. 
Why do people pay? Because Google 
will help get your advert in places where 
it is relevant. Eventually, this system 
can only be improved by plumbing 
in data about the people visiting the 
page - leading us to the sorta-works-but- 
not-really targeted advertising situation 
I mentioned earlier. 

Once you have that ad-targeting 
code, however, there is no reason that 
it should not be used in the search 
engine itself. So, on top of targeted 
adverts, you get targeted search results. 
Facebook has basically been through 
the same transformation independently 
- your Facebook feed was previously 
a reverse-chronological ordered list 
of things your connections had said 
or done, but over time Facebook has 
become a lot more clever at working out 
who among your ‘friends’ you really 
want to interact with. 

The result is that the fragmentation 
of the media landscape has coincided 
with a fragmentation of consciousness. 
We each get a fishbowl of our very own. 
The Brexit vote has thrown this issue 
into the spotlight, simply because it was 
a shock to many metropolitan liberals. 
It was a shock to them in part because 
something that appeared to be a neutral 
platform with all sorts of people on 
it - the internet - was actually being 
pre-filtered for them, so they never got 
to see Brexiteers denouncing Osborne’s 
punishment budget and what have you. 

The techno-utopians (one thinks 
of Paul Mason 3 ) imagined that, from 
the expansion of social media, there 
would emerge a new, richer and more 
cosmopolitan civil society; but that has 
not happened, for reasons that flow 
logically from the economic dominance 
of companies like Google and Facebook, 
and their role as ‘attention brokers’ for 


the benefit of advertisers. 

The political result is rather varied, 
but is expressed most fundamentally 
in the establishment’s increasing 
difficulty in getting people to give 
the ‘right answer’. The selection of 
Donald Trump and election of Jeremy 
Corbyn have in common that they are 
‘wrong answers’, as was (obviously) 
Brexit, and as would have been a ‘yes’ 
vote in Scotland, which very nearly 
happened; as would be a Trump victory 
this autumn, which looks very unlikely 
just now - but, yes, could happen. You 
get the ‘wrong answer’ by looking at 
the world through the ‘wrong’ fishbowl. 

The phenomenon of ‘clicktivism’ is 
also related (perhaps, in the age of the 
smartphone, it should be ‘taptivism’) - the 
seemingly endless time and enthusiasm 
the well-meaning have for signing online 
petitions and denouncing the Tories 
(or, for that matter, the left) on Twitter, 
combined with the total fear of actually 
going to a meeting. It must be conceded 
that a good many new members of the 
Labour Party have precisely this arm’s 
length relationship with it. Many local 
party organisations, dominated as they are 
by the right, have no interest in drawing 
the teeming thousands in. 

Indeed, we presume that this was 
exactly the sort of ‘wider’ membership 
envisioned by the Collins report and 
longer-standing rightwing proponents 
of the kind of changes that so 
spectacularly backfired last year - 
passive, good for wheeling out to vote 
in a members’ plebiscite every once in 
a while, atomised, vulnerable to spin. 
So long as their dues keep coming in... 

We must not fall into nostalgia on 
this point. New media and cultural 
forms are always accompanied by 
denunciations and overstatements of 
their ill effects. It is not the transmission 
of information through fibre-optic 
cables that caused the fragmentation, 
but the political economy, whereby 
that information is distributed. Make 
no mistake: things are better now, if 
only because the technology available 
is simply more efficient. It would, in the 
old days, be inconvenient to transport 
all of the day’s papers around with 
me - but now I have the last decade 
or two of every paper available in an 
instant, thanks to a device in my pocket. 

The point is, as Stalin might put 
it, ‘they are both worse’. Thus it 
is exasperating to encounter, say, 
Owen Jones making media appeal a 
precondition for his enthusiasm, when 
it comes to the Labour leadership. 
For it means, first of all, pandering 
to a traditional media, disciplined 
by the threat of advertiser boycotts 
and its definitions of little words 
like ‘electable’; and, on the other 
hand, taking as a given the shallow, 
twitch-reflex character of social media 
‘clicktivism’. Both, at the end of the 
day, are about manipulation. 

A really new media 

I have already argued that, in the end, 
it is political economy that drives both 
old and new media, and the different 
ways in which public perceptions may 
be distorted to suit the ruling class. 

Political economy, however, is 
necessarily a contested thing. For the 
subordinate classes - most especially 
the proletariat - have their own economic 
interests, which tend to point society 
in a different direction. Even in the 
most routine activity of the labour 
movement, in the simple workplace 
dispute and the credit union loan, 
there is a contest between whole social 
systems: the one, capitalist production, 
dominant; and the other, socialism, 
the cooperative labour of associated 
producers, in embryo. 

The proletariat has only its own 
labour to sell; it thus has power only 
in aggregate. Collective action is 
fundamental to any improvement of 
workers’ conditions at all ; only through 
uniting together can workers coerce 
capitalists or governments into denying 
their own interests. Our primary task 
as communists is to build up that 


collective organisation, both in its 
extent and in its level of consciousness. 
We in the CPGB argue that the highest 
form of organisation is the Communist 
Party in the true sense: a mass party, an 
integral part of the workers’ movement, 
but also a movement in itself with 
a full social life of its own - united 
around the commitment to overthrow 
capitalist rule and institute the rule of 
the working class. 

In the end, such a movement - which 
we envisage to contain educational 
societies and schools, sports teams, 
organisations of mutual aid, artistic 
circles, etc, all of which have been 
attached to parties of the working class 
historically - is an economic apparatus 
as much as anything else, but not one of 
a capitalist nature. It is sustained instead 
by the voluntary effort and sacrifice of 
people committed to the cause. 

It should go without saying that an 
alternative workers’ media would be 
an integral part of a successful, healthy 
party-movement. Indeed, without some 
way to spread the ideas of the party, it 
is scarcely possible to imagine a mass 
organisation developing at all; that 
means, in the end, a media apparatus, 
and so microscopic left groups begin 
broadcasting their ideas, on the web or 
on paper, as soon as they are formed. If 
you ask Joe Public to describe a typical 
Trot, that Trot will have a bundle of 
papers in his hand. We have our Weekly 
Worker , and we are rightly proud of it. 

More illustrious examples abound 
in our history: for example, the 
kaleidoscopic diversity of periodicals 
published by different organs of the 
Social Democratic Party of Germany in 
its pomp; the efforts, under conditions 
of the most severe repression, to build 
up a workers’ press in tsarist Russia; 
the development of an ephemeral strike 
bulletin into a daily paper of the labour 
movement in this country (we talk of the 
Daily Herald , the unlikely predecessor 
to The Sun). Once such alternatives are 
created, they are devilishly hard to cmsh: 
think of the Russians again, but also the 
suppression of the German socialist 
press and the consequent development 
of the so-called ‘red postal service’, 
which successfully distributed the party 
press from abroad. 

In contradistinction to this history, 
and the importance placed on high- 
quality media by our political forebears, 
the left press, and the press of the official 
labour movement, is characterised by 
an extraordinary poverty of ambition. 
Yes, we have our papers, and our 
websites (which are basically our 
papers). There was a fad, a while ago, 
for starting YouTube channels - but 
little went on them other than footage 
of demonstrations, as if the purpose of 
the exercise was to remind ourselves 
that we still exist, in spite of everything. 
Is this enough? No - it is not! There has 
just been a great influx into the Labour 
Party: are there no people among 
them who can form provocative and 
interesting thoughts, who can investigate 
corruption, hold a camera, build a 
website or a mobile app? Hell - from 
what went before, it should be clear we 
need more than that. We need search 
engines and social networks, for starters. 

I put it to you that we can beat the BBC, 
The Guardian , my former employers, 
any shiny new website you care to name 
and - yes! - Google and Facebook at 
their own game. For our media will not 
be disciplined by the market, but by 
the extensive democracy of a healthy 
movement; we will have the talent of 
millions to draw upon and develop. 

That would be a new media worth 
shouting about • 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. W Shakespeare The tempest act 1, scene 2. 

2. A representative example can be found in 
Guardian editor Katharine Viner’s recent sob 
story (and implicit rebuke to her old boss, Alan 
Rusbridger): www.theguardian. com/media/2016/ 
jul/12/how-technology-disrupted- the-truth. 

3. In his Why it’s kicking off everywhere (London 
2012) and Postcapitalism (London 2015). 
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Still stuck in the Jackson Hole 


It is profits that matter and investment that decides, writes Michael Roberts 



E very August, the central bankers of 
the world meet at Jackson Hole, 
Wyoming, amid the Grand Teton 
mountains in mid-west America, to 
discuss the state of the world economy 
and the role of monetary policy and 
central banks. The central bank chiefs 
hear papers presented by leading main¬ 
stream economists in a restful weekend 
symposium hosted by the Kansas City 
Fed. 1 Usually, it is an opportunity for 
the head of the US Federal Reserve, 
the hegemonic central bank, to make a 
speech outlining what is happening in 
the US economy and future monetary 
policy (and its efficacy). 

This year it was the turn of Janet 
Yellen, the current Fed chief. Global 
investors and financial market 
participants always await expectantly 
to see what the Fed is thinking. The 
immediate issue for markets is whether 
the Federal Reserve will resume its plan 
to raise its ‘policy’ interest rate towards 
a ‘normal’ level. The Fed policy rate is 
the floor for all other rates - like bank 
loan rates for households and companies 
and also for international rates - given 
the predominant position of Wall Street 
in global finance. 

The Fed under Janet Yellen hiked its 
policy rate back in December 2015 for 
the first time in nine years, supposedly 
as the start of the move back to ‘normal’ 
- on the grounds that the US economy 
was fast recovering back to trend 
economic growth and full employment. 
Yellen explained that it is “on a path 
of sustainable improvement” and “we 
are confident in the US economy”. 2 
But since December, the Fed has sat 
on its hands. 

Why? Well, the return to trend 
growth has not materialised and inflation 
has not risen. In the first half of 2016, 
the US economy has expanded in real 
terms (after inflation) at less than 1%, 
a mere one-third of the ‘normal’ rate. 
The economy has been slowing down, 
not accelerating, while at the same time 
inflation fell back too. 

So the Fed paused on its ‘normal¬ 
isation’ policy. Indeed, there was talk 
of opting for cutting the policy rate 
and even introducing ‘negative’ inter¬ 
est rates. However, the Fed’s chiefs 
remained optimistic. Just before the 
Jackson Hole symposium, Fed vice¬ 
chair Stanley Fischer made a speech in 
which he reckoned that “the economy 
has returned to near full employment 
in a relatively short time after the 
great recession, given the historical 
experience following a financial crisis”. 3 

Now in Yellen’s Jackson Hole speech 
she reiterated her confidence in the 
sustainability of the US economic 
‘recovery’ and hinted that the Fed would 
soon resume its hiking of the policy 
rate. She said: 

In light of the continued solid 
performance of the labour market 
and our outlook for economic activity 
and inflation, I believe the case for 
an increase in the federal funds rate 
has strengthened in recent months. Of 
course, our decisions always depend 
on the degree to which incoming data 
continues to confirm the committee’s 
outlook. 

Yellen added that the US economy 
was “now nearing the Federal Reserve’s 
statutory goals of maximum employment 
and price stability”. 

Central bank ‘conventional’ meas¬ 
ures before the global financial crash 
boiled down to manipulating the basic 
interest rate for borrowing or providing 
cash or credit for limited periods to tide 
banks over in a slump. But, such was 
the depth and width of the impact of the 
global financial crash and great recession 
on the banks and the wider economy, 
central banks had gradually adopted 


more ‘unconventional’ measures, such 
as printing money to buy government 
and corporate bonds from banks at 
high prices to provide liquidity for the 
banks to lend on to ‘real’ economy; 
and offering ‘forward guidance’ 4 to the 
markets and industry: ie, a commitment 
to keep interest rates as low as possible 
for as long as possible, so that ‘confi¬ 
dence’ in investing was restored. The 
European Central Bank’s version of this 
‘forward guidance’ was for president 
Mario Draghi to announce that the ECB 
would “do what it takes” to get the euro 
zone economy moving. 5 

Secular stagnation 

However, as the world economy continued 
to crawl along - with GDP growth 
stuck, unemployment falling back very 
slowly and many economies slipping 
into outright deflation (bad news for 
those with big debts) - it was clear 
that monetary policy, conventional or 
unconventional, had failed. In the last 
year, many have called for more radical 
measures and some central banks have 
adopted them 6 : namely, ‘negative interest 
rates’ (Sweden, Switzerland, Japan) 7 and 
even consideration of ‘helicopter money’ 
(straight cash handouts to households); or 
the abolition of paper money, so that all 
money is kept in banks electronically to be 
spent (and not stuffed under mattresses). 
This last proposal is the ultimate in bank 
dictatorship over people’s rights to their 
cash savings. 

Just before Yellen’s speech, San 
Francisco Fed chief John Williams 
had suggested setting higher inflation 
or ‘nominal’ GDP growth targets 8 (so 
that central banks print even more 
money). And it is interesting that all the 
papers presented to the Jackson Hole 
symposium by various mainstream 
academic economists had one basic 
theme: existing monetary policy is not 
working and we need to consider more 
unconventional and extreme measures. 9 

The economic strategists of capital 
are worried that monetary policy is 
not getting the world economy (and 
the US economy) out of its ‘secular 
stagnation’. The failure of current 
monetary policy pushes the monetarists 
like former Fed chief Ben Bemanke into 
proposing yet more of the same (cutting 
rates), combined with more of ‘not the 
same’ (helicopter money). 10 

Yellen was vaguely sympathetic to 
Williams’ idea, but, on balance, argued 
that nothing else was needed. And 
anyway, relying too heavily on these 
non-traditional tools could have “unin¬ 
tended consequences” 11 , as it might 
encourage “excessive risk-taking” and 
undermine financial stability. She argued 


that the Fed would not need to adopt 
any new measures of ‘unconventional’ 
monetary policy beyond those adopted 
since the onset of the great recession 
in 2008. Indeed, these measures could 
actually make the economic and financial 
situation worse: “Monetary policy is 
not well equipped to address long-term 
issues like the slowdown in productivity 
growth,” said Fed vice-chair Stanley 
Fischer. 

The alternative policy answer of the 
Keynesians like Paul Krugman, Larry 
Summers 12 and Yellen herself is to call 
for government infrastructure spending 
and other efforts to counter weak growth, 
sagging productivity improvements 
and lagging business investment. You 
see, the problem is that the capitalist 
sector is not investing sufficiently to get 
productivity of labour growing faster 
and thus achieve real GDP growth. 

As a share of GDP, US annual busi¬ 
ness investment since 2008 has averaged 
nearly a full percentage point below the 
previous decade. 13 This has generated 
an investment shortfall equivalent to 
$1 trillion, taking into account what 
it would have been if the previous 
trend had continued. Little suggests a 
rebound any time soon. Fixed business 
investment has fallen in three successive 
quarters as a share of GDP. And it is not 
as if the evidence is not there that the 
US (and UK) economies need to invest 
in new infrastructure and technology to 
lower costs and improve efficiency. The 
American Society of Civil Engineers has 
all we need to know. 14 

But would government investment 
compensate? In most major capitalist 
economies, business investment to GDP 
is about 13%-15%, while government 
investment is about l%-3% - or about 
seven times smaller. If business invest¬ 
ment slips by l%-2% of GDP, then 
government investment would have to 
nearly double in GDP terms to just stand 
still. And that assumes that governments 
controlled by big business and big 
finance would contemplate a doubling 
of government investment that involves 
large increases in taxation or rising 
interest rates for borrowing (in other 
words, encroaching on profitability) 15 . 

Profitability 

As I have argued, what matters in a 
capitalist economy is the profitability of 
capital and the mass of profits generated by 
the workers employed. If the profitability 
of capital is too low and the capitalist 
sector remains dominant, investment 
and economic growth will not recover, 
whatever central banks do and irrespective 
of government spending. 

Indeed, there is yet more evidence 


from the Federal Reserve’s own 
economists that this is correct. In a 
recent study, two Fed economists, after 
consulting chief financial officers of 
major corporations, found the corporate 
internal rate of return needed to justify 
capital projects has “hovered near 15% 
for decades” and barely budged, even 
as global interest rates have fallen. So, 
even if interest rates stay near zero or 
go negative or if helicopter money 
is handed out, it will not make any 
difference if companies do not think 
they can get their 15%. 16 

It is no accident that Marxist studies 
of the US corporate rate of profit in 
the productive sectors (ie, non-finan- 
cial) since the 1980s confirm an average 
rate of about 15%. 17 US companies now 
expect 15%, but cannot get it. So they 
buy back their own shares or increase 
dividends instead on investing in new 
technology, plant or equipment. 

So yet again it is profitability of 
capital that matters for investment 
and growth. Yellen and Fischer cite 
higher employment and consumption 
as reasons for hiking interest rates now. 
But these are Tagging’ indicators; their 
movement ultimately depends on what 
is happening with business investment 
and, behind that, profitability. 

And the latest figures on US 
corporate profits that came out last 
month for the first half of 2016 make 
dismal news. US corporate profits 
fell 4.9% in Q2 2016, compared to 
this time last year. And after tax was 
deducted, profits were down 6.3% 
compared to last year. 

Corporate profits are the main 
driver of business. Where profits go, 
business investment is soon to follow, 
like the usual ‘night follows day’ 
proverb. And there is yet new evidence 
that this is right. Emre Ergungor is a 
senior economic advisor in the research 
department of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland. He has been 
working on a model that can predict 
economic recessions. 18 Most existing 
models try to predict recessions based 
on the movement of short-term and 
long-term interest rates, but they are not 
very good. Currently such models are 
reckoning the likelihood of a recession 
at no more than 20%. 19 

But Ergungor came across a 
startling fact: there is a very high 
correlation between the movement 
of business profits, investment and 
industrial production! He found: 

A simple correlation analysis 
shows that the correlation between 
the change in corporate profits and 
the contemporaneous change in 
industrial production is 54%, but the 
correlation goes up to 66% if I use the 
one-quarter-ahead change in industrial 
production. Similarly, the correlation 
between the change in corporate profits 
and the contemporaneous change in 
gross domestic private investment is 
57%, but the correlation goes up to 
68% if I use the one-quarter-ahead 
change in investment. More formally, 
a Granger causality test indicates that 
the quarterly change in profits leads 
the quarterly change in production 
by one quarter, but the change in 
profits is independent of the change 
in production. A similar relationship 
applies to the quarterly change in 
profits and investment. Thus, firms 
seem to adjust their production and 
investment after seeing a drop in 
their profits. 

This is very similar to the correla¬ 
tions and Granger causality tests that 
I and others have found. 20 The time 
gap between profits and investment 
is about three quarters of a year. So 
Cleveland developed a new recession 
model to include corporate profits 


and found: 

In early 2016, model 3 assigned an 
81% probability to a recession in the 
next 12 months, and model 4 assigned 
a 73% probability to the same event. 
Thus, the consideration of the decline 
in corporate profits in this period 
worsened the recession probability 
by eight percentage points. As credit 
spreads declined later in the period, 
the recession probabilities from both 
models declined to around 30%. 

Cleveland cautions that its model does 
not always predict a recession. But the 
model is way better than one based on 
interest rates only. 

I have spelt all this out in detail 
because it adds yet more evidence to 
the Marxist economic case that it is 
profits that matter and investment that 
decides, not the price or quantity of 
money (monetarism) or consumption and 
employment (Keynesianism). So expect 
business investment to fall further over 
the next few quarters. If the Fed decides 
to hike interest rates in the middle of 
that, it could well trigger a new economic 
recession, should stock markets fall and 
the fictitious financial value of companies 
be exposed to the reality of their profits • 

Michael Roberts blogs at 
https://thenextrecession.wordpress.com 
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1. See https://thenextrecession.wordpress. 
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Michael Roberts’ new book 
is now available: The long 
depression Haymarket Books, 
pp380, £14.99 
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Prison house? 

Democracy, not meritocracy 

What lies behind Theresa May’s grammar school wheeze? Charlotte Black says it 
has nothing to do with equality of opportunity 


T heresa May’s announcement 
last week that she would lift 
the ban on grammar schools 
can in some ways be seen as a contin¬ 
uation of Michael Gove’s policy on 
faith schools or Tony Blair’s turn to 
academisation. In essence, what she is 
doing is bringing a further element of 
selective education back into the state 
school system.But why? To whom 
is this announcement designed to 
appeal? One assumes the older Tory 
rank and file. We can imagine May 
looking back with nostalgia at her own 
grammar school background. Her rose- 
clouded vision fondly remembering 
her younger self with a combination 
of natural ability and steely determi¬ 
nation. Given the opportunity through 
her new ‘inclusive’ grammar school, 
Ms May will make sure that your 
grandchildren, too, could become 
prime minister. That, after all, is 
“social mobility” and “meritocracy” 
exemplified. 

Of course, what this vision of the past 
fails to take into account are the social 
and economic factors in play during the 
post-war heyday of the grammar and 
secondary modem schools (the latter till 
the mid-60s). In this period there was a 
rapidly expanding and rapidly changing 
economy, full employment, etc. By the 
late 60s, however, more working class 
people did go on to university (with 
full maintenance grants). Economic 
changes have seen massive differences 
in the nature of employment, while 
political movements have seen shifts 
in gender roles. 

Theresa May’s rationale for 
bringing back selection is sold on 
the basis not only of meritocracy 
and social mobility, but equality of 
opportunity. Quite correctly, she 
explains that there is an element of 
selection already, as parents who 
can afford to buy property in the 
catchment area of ‘good’ schools are 
effectively buying their way into the 
upper tiers of state education. Rightly, 
she infers that this is unfair and has 
no link to students’ academic ability. 
However, while existing grammar 
schools are largely based in Kent, 
Hertfordshire, Buckinghamshire 
and Lincolnshire, extending them 
throughout England would hardly 
provide equal opportunities. 

On average only around three percent 
of grammar school students receive free 


school meals (one of the key indicators 
of social deprivation), compared with 
the national average of 15%. If we 
look at inner-city figures, the ratio is 
much higher (33% in Hackney and 
41.6% in Tower Hamlets, to give two 
east London examples). Where poverty 
levels are higher, students do not have 
access to the levels of support available 
to their middle class counterparts. 
Not to mention the fact that a higher 
proportion of people in deprived areas 
are more likely to have other priorities 
and responsibilities as carers, especially 
in areas where there are higher rates of 
substance abuse, etc. 

Meanwhile, in suburbia, the more 
affluent parents are forking out for 
private tutors in maths, English and 
science (a maths teacher friend of mine 
tells me he charges £40 an hour - and 
that is apparently cheap). Likewise 
some unfortunate kids are having their 
summer freedom ruined to cram for 
mock standard assessment tests (S ATs), 
doubtlessly costing an arm and a leg. The 
notion that it is simply a matter of merit 
well and truly falls down. 

Once the 20% who have passed 
the new 11+ are siphoned off, what 
becomes of the rest? Your fate is sealed. 
Do we go back to the days of secondary 
modern, where the boys are trained 
to do metalwork and the girls for 
secretaries? This disdainful attitude 
towards the potential of young people 
is appalling. The notion that limiting 
educational opportunities for swathes of 
the population is in any way progressive 
is farcical. 

So, other than the ‘Tory grandma’, 
who intersperses reminiscing about the 
grand old days of the British empire 
with the occasional rant about bringing 
back hanging, who else is supporting 
the spread of the grammar school? 
Theresa May will have a fight on her 
hands with the unions. The National 
Union of Teachers will take her on, while 
the slightly smaller NASUWT and the 
head teachers’ association will oppose 
it, albeit with less militancy. 

NUT general secretary Kevin 
Courtney commented: “This is a 
backward-looking policy. Promoting 
grammar schools as the elite academic 
option instantly casts all other 
schools into the role of supporting 
actor.” Meanwhile Labour’s shadow 
education secretary, Angela Rayner, 
suggested the Tories’ catchphrase 


ought to be “Segregation, segregation, 
segregation”. 1 In addition, education 
professionals will, by and large, not 
support her move. May is unlikely to 
win many friends in the sector. 

Perhaps more significantly, a 
section of her own parliamentary 
party oppose the whole trajectory. 
David Cameron, one of the few most 
recent Tory PMs to have gone to private 
school rather than grammar school, 
was opposed to their reintroduction. 
In his words, “They’ve always been 
wrong”. Remember Cameron’s 
‘compassionate Conservatism?’ All 
Notting Hill set, green credentials and 
gay marriage. For May, this potential 
policy is another assertion of her more 
traditional approach to leading the 
Tory Party. Former education secretary 
Nicky Morgan has come out against 
it - though, having been sacked by 
May, I do not suppose her loyalty to 
the current party leader is very high. In 
a social media post Morgan is quoted 
as saying: 

I believe that an increase in pupil 
segregation on the basis of academic 
selection would be at best a distraction 
from cmcial reforms to raise standards 
and narrow the attainment gap, and 
at worse risk actively undermining 
six years of progressive education 
reform. 

The evidence is now 
incontrovertibly clear that a rigorous 
academic education does not need to 
be the preserve of the few. 2 

Another former education secretary, 
Ken Clarke, has made similar noises in 
opposition to the line of Theresa May 
and education secretary Justine Greening. 

Another question facing May is, 
would the House of Lords support such 
a bill, given that her new policy did not 
feature in the Tory election manifesto? 
While we should not rely on any such 
bill failing to get through the Lords, 
it could be that May’s aim is to test 
the water by merely floating the idea 
right now. Let us see how it is received 
by pollsters and the media, with the 
possibility of including it in the next 
election manifesto, rather than trying to 
force it through the current parliament - a 
sort of market testing of her brand of 
leadership. 

In other words grammar schools 
are not for this parliament, but for the 


next general election. With the Labour 
Party riven with civil war, May must 
be tempted, to say the very least, of 
going for an early general election. The 
fixed term parliament act might appear 
to be an insuperable barrier because it 
stipulates that the next general election 
shall be in 2020. 

But May could shame the Labour 
Party into voting for an early general 
election and thus securing the necessary 
two thirds majority. After all Labour 
frontbenchers have been demanding 
an early election. All May needs to 
do is quote their words in six moths 
time and call them cowards if they 
refuse to lend her their votes. However, 
even if Labour’s instinct for survival 
clicks in, there is another option. The 
government tables a one clause bill 
saying “notwithstanding the Fixed 
Term Parliament’s Act 2011 the next 
election shall be held on x date.” The 
FTPA would remain in place, but be 
bypassed. 3 

So expect the Tories to go into the 
next election saying they intent to 
champion working class families and 
grammar schools. All in the name of 
establishing the Great Meritocracy. This 
is Theresa May’s Big Idea. 

Of course, as communists we favour 
democracy not meritocracy, ie, minority 
rule. Interestingly, the word itself was 
coined in the 1950s by Labour politician 
and sociologist Michael Young. In his 
The rise of meritocracy , he talked of 
a society ruled by a narrowly defined 
elite. By contrast, as communists and 
consistent democrats we fight in the here 
and now for the best possible education 
for all young people. By that we mean 
genuine education - where students are 
encouraged to think and explore, be 
inquisitive and challenging and have the 
freedom to develop their interests and 
talents beyond the exam specifications. 

I have a lasting memory of one 
of my secondary teachers telling our 
class that the school might as well be 
a prison - after all, that was where we 
were going to end up at the end of it! Of 
course, a few did - although others went 
on to become communists • 

Notes 

1. www.bbc.co.uk/news/education-37338601. 

2. www.independent.co.uk/news/uk/politics/ 
theresa-may-faces-her-first-commons-revolt-over- 
plans-to-increase-the-number-of-grammar- 
schools-a7234991 .html. 

3. The Independent July 12 2016. 


■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all impe¬ 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question - ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a 
Communist International, the 
stmggle against capital is weakened 
and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It is 
the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 

The Weekly Worker is licensed by 
November Publications under a Creative 
Commons Attribution-NonCommercial 
4.0 International Licence: http:// 
creativecommons.org/licenses/by-nc/4.0/ 
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To hell with 
guardians of 
public decency 


Skewered by moralism 

An old-fashioned tabloid scandal? Harley Filben looks at the Keith Vaz affair 



Not holding to accoun 


S pare a thought for Keith Vaz - a 
man who, having weathered a 
brief flurry of scandals in the 
early noughties, might have thought 
himself in the clear. He certainly 
seemed to us the sort of Teflon-coated 
careerist who thrived under the Blair 
and Brown regimes; who would retire 
at a time of his choosing to become 
Lord (Keith) Vaz of Somewhere-Or- 
Other: the full lifecycle. 

Much of that, of course, is still 
perfectly possible. Yet it seems a great 
deal further away, after his resignation 
from the chairmanship of the home 
affairs select committee following 
allegations that he had consorted with 
male prostitutes, offered to buy them 
cocaine (he seems to have had the 
good sense, or taste, not to indulge 
himself), asked them to bring amyl 
nitrite to a carnal encounter, and - 
quite understandably - spent much 
of a tedious select committee session 
examining young gentlemen on Grindr. 

Add it all up, and it’s catnip for 
tabloids. Rent-boys, poppers and blow; 
what’s not to love? 

Vaz’s misfortune in all this consists, 
in part, of his being - at 49 - a little 
too old. He started contesting seats in 
1983, the same year as the infamous 
Bermondsey by-election, which saw a 
vile wave of anti-gay bigotry mobilised 
against Labour candidate Peter Tatchell; 
he was elected in 1987 in Leicester 
East, with the culture war over sexuality 
raging. This was certainly a time at 
which - for the aspiring politician - a 
wife was a very important accessory. 
Today, things are certainly not as bad, 
at least for candidates in most urban 
constituencies; there are many openly 
gay MPs, although the married and 
civilly-partnered probably still have 
a better time of it on the whole. (It is 
probably also true that those in search 
of casual sexual encounters will find 
paying for it more and more necessary, 
as the years roll on by.) 

Thus Vaz has ended up cornered - a 
bisexual, presumably, for longer than 
the last month (although sexuality is, of 
course, a more fluid thing than is often 
acknowledged), he has been forced to 
repress one side of his sexuality as a 
concession to mores far stronger in his 
day than they are in 2016. In still earlier 
- and even more barbaric - times than 
the 1980s, homosexuals were hunted 
down in the state apparatus and other 
‘sensitive’ senior positions in society as 
a ‘ security risk’, given that they could be 
blackmailed. Vaz’s experience reminds 
us that there is more than a grain of truth 
to that impulse: for, as soon as you have 
to conceal your innermost urges, you 
will always be at risk of exposure and 
potentially personal ruin. Vaz’s political 
career may well survive this, as it would 
not have done 20, 30 or 50 years ago; 
but his private relationships may not. 

For every victim of blackmail, there 
is a blackmailer. In this case, however, 
victim and perpetrator alike are not 
individuals, but collectivities. The 
beneficiaries, in this case, are obvious 
- the tabloid press. The benefits are, on 
one level, equally obvious: as noted, 
there is nothing more tabloid-friendly 
than a politician making the beast with 
three backs with some young gentlemen 


of the night. That kind of thing sells 
papers. It’s a prestigious scoop, and 
hacks at the Mirror are no doubt as 
chuffed to break it as those at The Sun 
are livid about missing it. 

Yet there is a wider issue, which 
consists of the fact that these ‘incidents’ 
in their totality amount to a permanent 
threat against elected politicians, 
prominent officials and the like. Keith 
Vaz did not want to end up like Peter 
Tatchell; the next fellow will not 
want to end up like Keith Vaz. Just 
as the police thrive in a society in 
which more or less everyone is guilty 
of some trivial infraction - speeding, 
smoking weed, pirating Game of 
thrones - and thus can be interviewed 
under appropriately heavy manners at 


all times, so the press gains much of its 
power from hypocritically imposing a 
deformed and unattainable morality 
on its subjects. 

There are other beneficiaries, of 
course - the more sincere guardians 
of public morality. Historically the 
most prominent among such people 
were conservative Christians of 
various stripes, but the multicultural 
breakthrough, and related endeavours, 
have fragmented moralism most 
spectacularly. There are, of course, 
other religions to consider (Islamist- 
inspired campaigns against strip clubs 
in east London spring to mind), but 
equally new secular contenders. 

Thus, prominent among the voices 
calling on Vaz to resign as select 


committee chair was that of a pressure 
group - Nordic Model Now. NMN, 
as the name suggests, is a group 
advocating the implementation of 
laws similar to those in Sweden that 
criminalise the purchase of sex (but 
not the sale). NMN is entirely non¬ 
transparent about who is involved (“a 
diverse group of women from a wide 
variety of backgrounds”), but seems to 
have crawled out from the rotten caucus 
of anti-sex feminists and evangelical 
groups, who ally to provoke panics 
over prostitution and sex trafficking. 

The last great ‘achievement’ of the 
home affairs select committee under 
Vaz, after all, was a long inquiry 
into prostitution that - much to the 
dismay of these creatures - ended 


with a report explicitly opposed to the 
criminalisation of sex purchase and 
explicitly commending the “success” 
of decriminalisation of prostitution in 
New Zealand. 1 Some now want the 
report thrown out, on the basis that 
Vaz had a vested interest in the result. 

This is utterly tendentious. For a start, 
select committees are not unanimous 
mouthpieces for their chairpersons - are 
they all punters? For seconds, Vaz is a 
longstanding supporter of the Nordic 
model; assuming that he agrees with the 
report as written, then he has changed his 
mind, but simply glancing at the names 
called before the committee on this 
matter will reveal as nonsense the idea 
that it was systematically biased towards 
decriminalisation advocates - quite the 
reverse. NMN and its friends had an 
open goal in front of them - we politely 
suggest that they managed to miss the 
target because it is a violation of basic 
formal logic to criminalise only one 
side of a transaction. In the end their 
model is a proposal designed to assuage 
feminist consciences and conform to 
the strictures of Christian agape love, 
rather than empower prostitutes; thus its 
extraordinarily thin evidence base and the 
propensity for its advocates (especially 
when it comes to the supposed plague 
of sex trafficking) to just make shit up. 2 

It is worth going into this not only 
because the issue itself is an important 
one, and for the left highlights a difference 
of principle (to wit: is liberation the 
conscious self-activity of the masses, or 
the rescue of the masses by benevolent 
policemen?). There is also, in fact, 
something deeply corrosive about sex 
scandals as such, it is one thing for a 
tabloid to publish a kiss ’n’ tell, and quite 
another for people - be they writers for 
the same tabloid or others - to turn that 
kiss ’n’ tell into an instmment of some 
political hobby horse of theirs. The effect 
is to encourage people at large to view 
political questions through ‘non-political’ 
spectacles, and thus to depoliticise 
politics, and finally to open the way to 
demagoguery of a more basic kind. 

The best prophylactic against this, 
of course, is to build up its opposite 
- a political culture where opposing 
perspectives meet on the grounds of 
their disagreement, rather than shuffling 
about in committee rooms and doling 
out opportunistic press releases • 

Notes 

1. See the conclusions here: www.publications. 
parliament.uk/pa/cm201617/cmselect/ 
cmhaff/26/2602.htm. 

2. For an old but admirably forensic takedown, see 
N Davies, ‘Prostitution and trafficking - anatomy 
of a moral panic’ The Guardian October 20 2009. 
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